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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following treatise on Elocution and Oratory has been 
prepared with strict regard to practical utility, by a 
favourite tragedienne belonging to the English stage — ^Miss 
Edith Heraud. By attention to its rules the learner may 
rapidly acquire the art of reading aloud, with due em- 
phasis, and of expressing himself in a set speech, or a 
recitation, with propriety. Though chiefly designed for 
social purposes, it wiU also be found a safe guide for those 
who wish to establish a well-founded professional reputa- 
tion, either as readers, speakers, or actors. A companion 
volume, containing choice passages for reading and recita- 
tion, is being prepared. 
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ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 



PART THE FIRST. 

PRELIMIKART RBMARKS OK THE LSABIKG PRINCIPLES OF 

ELOCUTION. 

Mant elocntiQxiary works are extant which profess to ex- 
poand a general and unerring system of docution.- In 
Beveral instances, the leading principles are enunciated with 
much clearness ; and, undoubtedly, considerable aid is 
afforded in the art of speaking ; yet, as a rule, such works 
have a tendency to be too theoretic. As such, they are, of 
course, inadequate to the end they propose. 

The great object of such compilations is to supersede, in a 
certain measure, the necessity of oral instruction; and it 
accordingly becomes obligatory on the part of the compiler 
to demonstrate the leading elementary principles with as 
much conciseness and as little ambiguity as possible. He 
should also avoid (except in cases where they are positiyely 
essential) the use of mere technical terms and phrases, that 
only serve to conf ase and mystify the uninitiated in their 
meaning. 

In the following brief treatise on the Elocutionary Art in 
aU its branches, we shall endeavour to express our ideas and 
propositions in simple and intelligible language, that the 
reader mav be enabled at once to proceed to praise and to 
carry out tor himself the rules which we shall submit for Ins 
guidance. 

In the first place, it is necessary that the pupil should be 
fully impressed with the difficulties by which he is sur- 
rounded, since any tendency to underrate such difficulties 
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will act as a most effectual check to hia progrsBS in the art, 
and lead to the anfruitfal expenditure of much Talnable 
time and labour. We must, therefore, solicit his earnest, 
undivided attention to the following instructions : — 

Firstlj', then, the grand, primary principle of good and 
effective reading, is thoroughly to understand, and enter 
into, the meaning and conception of the author. Before 
starting, however, we must draw a distinction between the 
words meaning and conception. The first simply alludes to 
the individual sense which is attached to each particular 
sentence, considered separately and distinctly from its fellows ; 
by the second, we wish to be understood the ideal originally 
generated in the author's mind, out of which the composition 
has grown — the spirit, in fact, by which the whole is per- 
vaded, impregnating equally the last sentence as the met ; 
and which, consequently, must never be lost sight of by the 
reader, however lengthy may be the work he is engaged in 
delivering. 

A correct emphasis, then, depends upon a full appreciation 
of the meaning, or of the several relations which the words 
bear to each other in the construction of sentences; an 
effective general delivery, on the other hand, rests entirely 
upon the speaker entering fully, heart and soul, into the 
grand ideal, intention, spirit, or conception of the author. 
These two requisites are indispensable ; without which, as 
an efficient basis upon which to build up all minor parts of 
the structure, no one can hope to succeed in becoming a 
competent orator. By what means, then, are they, in the 
first instance, attainable by the learner? 

This question, we are free to confess, baa puzzled all 
elocutionists. To it they give one simple, uniform answer. 
As in the science of singing, the pupil is presumed to be 
endowed with the organs of sound and sense, t.e. a voice and 
an ear, and if he be minus of either of these, the master 
cannot be supposed to intrench upon the province of our 
great mother, and to supply that which Nature herself has, 
doubtless, providentially denied ; so, in the art of speaking, 
the scholar must be also presumed to have received, from 
the same source, an adequate share of aptitude and in- 
telUgence. 

To attempt to organise a system professing to instruct the 
reader how to understand the meaning of the author, would 
^le an obvious absurdity ; since, supposing the pupil to be 
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endowed with very dender mental oapacitieB, it would 
neoeBBitate his proceeding forthwith to Bome competent 
peraon to undertake the office of interpreter for every new 
work he opened; and even then the contingency might 
arise, that ue, the aspirant, after undergoing a& the laboor 
and expense, would ultimately prove as incapable of com- 
prehending the interpretation thus vouchsafed lum, as he 
was of mastering the original matter. This, of course, 
would be an extreme case ; and we merely adduce it to 
demonstrate clearly to the learner how much depends upon 
the exercise of his own active intelHgence^ without which, 
the most earnest endeavours of the teacher will ultimately 
be found to have been in vain. 

Parents and guardians, and all those to whom the educa- 
tion of youth is espedaUy intrusted, should be careful to 
direct and exercise this intellifpence from the earliest stages 
of infancy. As soon as the child has got over the difficulties 
of the alphabet, and some of the shorter words of one 
syllable, he should be directed to roell out connected, but 
short sentences, constructed so as to be easily apprehensible , 
and then required to give to the teacher a satisfactory ex- 
planaticm as to their meaning. As all lessons drawn up to 
meet the growing requirements of children have a progres- 
sive tend^cy, it stands to reason that under this system the 
pupil must gradually improve, as well in the ease and cor- 
rectness with which he will be enabled to define the sense of 
the author, as in the increasing erace and facility of his 
enunciation and general delivery ; he will thus be prevented 
from getting into that offensive and injurious habit of 
parroting^ the evil effects of which are never in after life to 
be totally eradicated. 

The pupU should be taught early a correct pronimdation, 
since any tendency to err in this direction is sufficient to 
mar an otherwise faultless and irreproachable elocution ; he 
should also be taught to read easily and gracefully, careAilly 
avoiding all inclination to whine — ^which, of all faults, at the 
same time that it is the most prevailing, is also the most 
intolerable — and to allow the inflections of his voice to &11 
naturally, and in their proper places, as would be the case 
if he were speakina instead of reading. 

The unmistakable proof of good readingi indeed, is the 
being able to convey to the aumence an impression that you 
are not delivering to them the thoughts of others, but giving 
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cxpranon to yoor own iwitimwiti wfcnllTf w ti>^ iriK 
and germinste in your own nmid. Kov, itk m wdl-known 
and indMpiiteUe fiMtfthiian pcBHMiB, eten tlie n 
in momenti of ▼diepient earitningiit, wfajlagoirendering them- 
iielTei to the dominion of pUBon, innriabiy lay the emphaaiB 
inon the ri^i wofda. The raaon of tiua ia, thai they 
thoroDgUy^f and ttmferjla»<f theaobrtuice of theniatttf 
which they are thus giving nttennce ; and nntal the raider in 
the iame manner few— that ia, enten into the qnritof, and 
rightly comprehenda— what he is reciting, he iriD ML hoth 
in attribatiug a oomei emphaoa, and in rendering the 
meaning of the author inteOigiUe to hia audience. 

Jt ia a general mle, that the rcaee dioald he allowed to 
fall towaraa the coneliiaion of eentenceB; bat thia mle ia 
sometimes rerersed if the sentence be interrogatory, when it 
is neoeam^ that the end shoold be diaiacterised by a 
corresponding rise in the roice. Tabs, aa an example, 
Stephano*s angry questioning of Trincolo, ^' Didst thoa not' 
say he Uedf^ The last word being, in this instance, the 
emphatical one, it is necessary that it shonld be pronoonced 
in a higher tone than any of the preceding ones ; bat in the 
following qneiT, ^^ Is it so hrave a lassf " tiie emphatical 
word being undoabtedly hrave^ the stress will be laid thereon, 
and the latter part of the sentence will naturally decline 
into a lower key. Thns, in all interrogative passages, the 
emphasis most be regulated according to the sense, and be 
lata upon that word which signifies the point about which 
the interrogation is made. Example c 
** Can you tell me what is the matter with that man ?" 
If the party seeking information simply wishes to ascer- 
tain the capability of the person inquired of to anawer the 
proposed question, he will put the emphasis on can. If he 
wisnes to disttnffuish one mm some other person, of whom 
ha has previously inquired, and firom whom he has received 
no satisfactory answer, he will put the emphasis upon you. 
If ho refers to the kind of disease, madness, eccentricity, 
excitement, as the case may be, under which the man in 
question is apparently labouring, he will lar the emphasis 
upon what. It he wishes to know what is the matter with 
that narticular man, as distinguished from several other men 
by whom he is surrounded, he will lay the emphasis upon 
nt ; and if, lastly, the word man is intended aa a term of 
)roaoh, aa implying a style of behavioor directly opposed 
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to what is generally considered essential to the bearing of a 
gentleman, or if it is merely nsed to denote the sex of the 
individual thus commented on, he will necessarily put the 
emphasis upon the word man, 

SXAMPLES OV BlfFBABIB. 

OuviA. IhaTa<afi<a/^hiin. He $ays k^U come : 
How shall I/eaH hixnf what bestow on him? 
For youth is bought more oft^ than begged or borrowed, 
I speak too hud. — 

Where is Maholio f — he is sad and ewUf 
And twU weU for a eervamiL with mj/oriuneti — 
Where is MalvoUof 

Maria. He's condng, madam ; 
But in strange manner. He is myre poHsssed, 

Olivdl. Why, whafs the matter t does he rawe t 

Maria. No, madam. 
He does nothing but STniie ; yonr ladyship 
Were best have guard about you, tfhe come; 
For sure the man is tainted in his wits. Twelfth Night. 

AUMERLE. Where is the duke, my faiher, with }na power f 
King Richard. No matter where; of comfort no man speak : 

Let's talk of graves, and worms, and epitaphs : 

Make dust our paper, and with rauuf eyes 

Write sorrow on the bosom of the eartJL 

Let^s choose executors, and talk of wUb: 

And yet not so — for whai can we bequeath, 

Save our deposed bodies to the ground? 

Our lands^ and lives, and all are BoHngbroMs, 

And nothing can we call our own, but deoM ; 

And that small model of the barren earth. 

Which serves as pcute and cover to our bones. 

For heaven* s sake let us «i/ upon the around. 

And tell «a<2 stories of the <2«»^ of kutgs: — 

How same have been deposed, some «2am in war. 

Some haunted by the ^Ao«te they have deposed ; 

Some poisoned by their wives, some tieqmg killed ; 

iltf murdered: — For within the Ao^Ztw crown, 

That rounds the mortal temples of a it»ny, 

Keeps dieo^A his covr^* and ^Aera the antick sits, 

Scojfinp his state, enA grinnina at hispofi^; 

Allowmg him a breath, a /t^ie scene, 

To monarchvse, he feared, and i^ with heks; 

Infusing him with m/^ and vain coneet^, — 

wl« \f this ./KmA, which tmi^^ about our Ufe, 

Were (tom inmregnable ; and, humoured thus, 

Comfis at the Au/, and with a UtUe pin 

Bores through his castU waU, and, farewell king ! . . 
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Cover your keads^ and mock not JIaik and hlood 

With «o2enm reverence; Mrow ommi^ ree/7ec<| 

TradUion, form^ and eeremomoiM litcfy, 

For yon have but miitook me €dl this whUe : 

I live with &rea(f like yo«, feel want^ taste grief, 

Need friends :—Subfected thua. 

How can you sagf to me~/ ooi a king t Richard the Second. 

WoLSET. Cromwen, I did not think to shed a tear 
In aU my miseries; but thou hast forced me 
Out of thy Aoneel frtt(A to plag the tooman. 
Let's dry our e^ee ; and thus far hear me, CromtoeK; 
And, — when I sim. forgotten, as 1 1 Aotf be, 
And tleep in du/7 <x>/d marble, where no meniion 
Of me nurre must be Aeori of,— say, I taught thee ; 
Say, WoUey, — that once trod the tmive of y^iy. 
And iowuiea all the (itp^lAe and tihoius of Aofuwr, 
Found ^Aee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in, 
A sure and iq/e one, though thy master miued it. 
Mark but my fall, and that t^ rumecf me. 
Cromwell,^ I charae ihee,Jlina away ambition ; 
By t^ sin fell tne on^v/lf : Aoio can man then. 
The image of his Maker hope to torn by it ? 
Love thyself last : cherish tnose hearts that Ao^ thee : 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in. thy ri7A< Aand cany i7en/fe|ieace. 
To «t2ence envious tongues. "Be just, aaa fear not : 
Let aU the ends thou aMn*e< at be thy country" s, 
Thy &Mfe, and frtf^*«; then, if thou/aZr«<, CromweU, 
ThoMfaffst a 62ee«ed mor^. Serve the Z^tn^ , 
And, — Pry thee, lead me m : 
J&ere, take an tntwntoiy of off I haive. 
To the last penny; *Us the Un^s: my ro6e, 
And my integrity to Aeai^en, is off 
I dare mno call mine own. Cromwell, CromweUy 
Had I but served my Ood with Ao/f the zeal 
I served my ibm^, Ae would not in mine age 
Have ie/t me noXreJ to mine enenues, Hbmbt THE EIGHTH* 

Helena. How happy some, o'er other some can be ' 
Through Athens I am Mought aafiir as eAe. 
But wnat of t^ f Demetrius thinks not eo ; 
He will not itnoto what all but he doth ibiow. 
And as he errs, doting on Herwiuis tyes. 
So /, admiring of Ai* oualUies. 
Things 5aee and viiie, nolding no mumiUy, 
Love can tronjpoee to form and mgnity. 
Love looks not with the evee, but with the mind. 
And Mere/bre is winged Uiqnd painted blind. 
Nor hath lovers mind of any Jwigni^,nt taste ; 
Wings, and no eyes^ figure unkeedy haste; 
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And therefore is love twd to be a child. 
Became in choice he is so o/2 beavML 
As waggtah hoy$ in game ^tenuehesjbrtwecr, 
So the oog Love is nerjured evtrytohere : 
For ere Demetriut tooked on ffermia^s eyne. 
He Aat/M down oa^j that he was on/y mine ; 
And wAen this hail some A«a< from Hermiafelit 
Bo he dissolved, and «Aotoer« of 0drfA« did meitf. 

I will go tell him oifair Hermia^sJHght: 
Then to the toocni he toiU, to-morrow night, 
Pursue her ; and for this intelligenee 

II I ha7e thanks, it is a dear expense : 
But herein mean I to enrich my ^t», 
To have his sight thither and liack agmm 

MmsuiaoEB Night's Dbbail 

The pupil should be early taught the meaning of the terms 
accent and empham, as ako be made acquainted with the 
distinction existing between them, since they are apt to be 
confounded. The former signifies the stress which is laid 
upon particular syllables in ful compound words, and which 
may m eaoly and correctly acquired by the learner with the 
simple aid of a dictionary. Emphasis refers to words, and 
is more difficiQt of attainment, being the peculiar force with 
which we pronounce one or more words in a sentence, as 
dictated entirely by the general sense of the passage. Accent 
may be divided into two sections, the major and the minor, 
the primary and the secondary. For instance, though 
words of only two or three syllables have seldom more than 
one accented particle, yet, in the longer and more compli- 
cated words, it is often necessary to make use of a double 
accent, the more important syllable being accented in the 
major, the lesser in the minor key. As we said before, it is 
only necessary for the pupil to refer to the dictionary in 
order to acquire a certean and correct accentuation. The 
aboTO division may be equally applied to emphasis as to 
accent; though, in the former instance, the degree of force 
to be laid upon the chief emphatic words, must be entirely 
rqgulated by the reader^s int^retation of the passage. 

We have before stated tha^ all persons, even 3ie most 
illiterate, when giving utterance to their own feelings, senti- 
ments, and emotions, are mire to lay their emphasis upon 
the right words. For example, if a working man were to 
reply to some one who had put to him a question — ^^ No, it is 
heer, not water^ that I want," he would naturally pronounce 
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the words beer and water more empliatically than any other 
parts of the sentence, because it would be Ins object to draw 
the attention of his companion to those particular points, as 
representing the two ideas which, at the time, were up- 
permost in his mind. Had he simply said, ^^It is beer I 
want," he would still have lain a stress upon the word heer^ 
because he would have wished to prevent all possibility of 
mistake, and to impress upon the person whom he was 
addressing, that it was heer in preference to any other liquor 
that he wanted. If he should say, however, ^^ Is the beer 
bad?'' he would naturally emphasize the word had^ because it 
would be his object to obtain satisfactory information upon 
that important particular. Again, should he say, ''Is it 
the beer that is bad?" the force should fall upon the word 
heer^ because, having previously ascertained that several 
liquors had been brought in, some of which were bad, he 
would wish to know before drinking the he&r whether it was 
fit for consumption. Or if we turn the phrase in this 
manner, ''Is it my beer that is bad?" my would be the 
emphatical word, because he would wish to learn whether the 
beer presented to him were really that which was bad or not. 

We could adduce a thousand instances in which the sim- 
plest proposition could be made to suggest a variety of mean- 
ings according to the position of the emphasis. One, how- 
ever, will be sufficient for our present purpose. " Will you 
go with me to church this morning? " In this sentence, if 
we lay the emphasis on you^ it implies that some one else 
has been previously invited to go to church, but has declined ; 
if on fft6, the assumption is t^t the speaker is offering his 
own escort in opposition to some other candidate for the 
same service ; if on churchy we naturally suppose that there 
is a doubt existing in the mind of the person speaking, 
whether the party spoken to will prefer to go to church or 
elsewhere ; if on this mominjg^ we conclude that the ques- 
tioner would rather go to church in the morning than 
attend either of the divine services later in the day. 

The above examples will serve to show how necessary a 
correct emphasis is to elucidate the meaning of a passage, 
and how much the use of a right emphasis depends upon the 
aptitude and intelligence of the reader. 

To show how the meaning may be perverted by the use of 
a false emphasis, we will quote an anecdote contained in 
Sheridan's '^ Art of Speaking :" 
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'^ A clergyman^s curate, haying occasion to read in the 
jhurch our Savioor^s saying to the disciples, Luke xxrr. 25. 
^ Oh, fools, and slow of heart [that is, backward] to belieye 
all that the prophets have written of me 1 " placed the em- 
phasis upon the word believe ; as if Christ had called them 
tools for believing. Upon the rector's finding fiEiult, when he 
read it next, he placed the emphasis upon aU; as if it had 
been foolish in the disciples to oeUeve all. The rector again 
blaming this manner of placing the emphasis, the good curate 
accented the word prophets ; as if the prophets had been 
persons in no respect worthy of belief. 

EXAMPLES 01* FAI^B EMPHASIS. 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in yovr philosophy. Hamlet. 

Here we have an evident perversion of the sense of the 
author; making it appear as though Hamlet alluded to 
some particular kind of philosophy known only to Horatio, 
and not to philosophy in general, as understood by the 
majority of men. 

Married with my uncle, my father's brother ; 

But no more like my father, than I to Hercules. Hamlet. 

The mistake here is obvious. Hamlet does not intend ^o 
intimate that his father's brother could not be like his 
father, simply because he was his^ Hamlet^s father; but 
merely wii^es to draw attention to the non-resemblance 
between the individuals mentioned — at the same time, making 
use of a comparison by way of illustration. It should 
therefore be — 

No more like my father than I to Hercules. 

Yet she must die, else she'll betray more men ; 

Put ofU the light, and then put out the light. Othello. 

This would be nonsense. What could Othello mean by 
saying, 

Pta out the Ughi, and then put out the Ught, 

as if he were going to put out the same light twice over ? 
He wishes to draw a distinction between the artificial light, 
which can be re-kindled, and the light of life, which can 
never be re-kindled. He therefore says — 

Put out the light, and then put out the light. 
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Articles^ Conjunctions^ Prepositions^ and Auxiliary verbs, 
being the minor parts of a sentence, should be delivered with 
less force than we give to the more important words — ^namely, 
Nouns^ Adjectives y Verbs, and Adverbs. Pronouns also, as a 
general rule, may be classified among the minor parts, except 
when they are placed in evident opposition to each other. 
As for instance : — 

" When Mary comes home, will you be kind enough to 
give her this thimble ? though, perhaps, I ought to give it to 
you, and not to her.^ 

" Very likely, that may be your opinion, but it is not mine ; 
neither do I think it will be hers in the end/* 

In fact, all antithetical words, or words placed in contrast 
to each other, be they ever such unimportant parts of speech, 
should be pronounced emphatically. Example : — 

*' I thought you were /or, not against him. I told you to 
fetch me if^ box, not a box. Be kind enough to place the 
box under the chair, not on it." 

Some elocutionists have subdivided Antithetic Emphasi^ 
into Single Emphasis, applied to sentences in which there 
is but one pair of words contrasted to each other ; as, for 
instance, ^* Prosperity gains Mends ; adversity loses them : *' 
Double Emphaas, in which there are two pairs of words 
placed in opposition, as, ^Man is liable to error; angels 
alone are perfect T* and Treble Emphasis, in which we nnd 
three pairs of words arranged in antithetical order. For 
instance: — 

*^ A friend comes openly that he may serve you ; an enemy 
creeps unobserved that he may crush you.*' 

EXAMPLES. 

SINGLE KMFHASIS. 

Whom the Lord loveih, he eorrecteth. 

Be just before you are generous. 

1 looked for SkJricHd, and have found an enemy. 

Do not merely /M*eacA forbearance— j>rac^ it. 

D0T7BLB BUPHASIB. 

By pride cometh cnntentinn; but with the well-advised is wiidom. 

That man is small in body, but great in totd. 

The simple inherit folfy ; but the prudent are crowned with 
hnotdedge. 
• The poor useth entreaties; but the rich answereth roughly. 

In mj prosperity eheJlaUered me ; in my adversity ahe rwikd me. 
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TREBLE EMPHASIS- 

A wise son maketh a glad Jaiher ; but a fooliah son is the 
htavinesi of his mother. 

The fool thinketh himself a leite man ; but the wise man hnoweth 
himseu to be &fooL 

The integrity of the upright shall ^tiuis them ; but the perverseneM 
of transgreseors shall destroy them. 

The advocates of this system also advance certain rales and 
r^ulations intended to direct the pnpil in the right pronun- 
ciation of the emphatic words belonging to each of the above 
subdivisions. This arrangement is, however, unnecessary ; 
since, if the reader keep his mind fixed upon the meaning of 
the passages he is reciting, he will find no difficulty in ren- 
dering the emphasis correctly ; but if, on the contrary, be 
does not thoroughly understand the gist of the discourse, any 
such rules and regulations will, for all practical purposes, be 
inapplicable and ineffectual. 

As we said before, all words placed in an antithetical 
order must be rendered emphatic. This rule is exceedingly 
simple, and presents no difficulty whatever in its application ; 
there are sentences, however, in which only one of the con- 
trasted terms is expressed, the other being merely under- 
stood ; such cases naturally present a little ambiguity, and 
require some penetration on the part of the reader in ordr- 
to discover the antithetical import of the passages thus cone 
structed, without a knowledge of which he will not be able 
to give them the due degree of emphasis. The following ex- 
amples will serve to prove the force of what we have stated : 

''*' A girl might comprehend it." [Here the antithesis im- 
plied cannot be mistaken — something so easy and obvious, 
that even the slender capacity of a girl, much less the 
matured intellect of a man, might be able to apprehend it.] 

*^ It is impossible that one man should be capable of doing 
everything,'*'* [Here the antithesis employed is, that though 
he may be capable of doing one thing, or even many things, 
yet it is utterly impossible that he should be capable of doing 
all things.] 

" I would not have given it for three kingdoms " [Here 
the antithesis implied is, that not only would he have ob- 
jected to give it for one kingdom, but even for two, or 
indeed for three kingdoms.] 

An almost endless variety of rules has been handed down 
to us for the regulation of the Inflections of the voice ; most 

B 
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of these, however plausible they may appear when treated 
in a manner purely theoretical, prove, when required to test 
their utility by practical application, of little or no benefit 
to the learner. 

All who have paid any attention whatever to the subject, 
must have observed that the voice in speaking either rises or 
£ills, or else flows on in the same monotonous continuity of. 
sound. The Rising Inflection is so called when the voice 
rises, or ascends upwards : the Falling Inflection, when it 
falls, or inclines downwards ; but when the voice continues 
on the same note, without any perceptible variation or 
change, it is said to be a monotone. There is, besides these, 
a Circumflex Inflection, where the same syllable is charac- 
terised by a combination of the rising and falling inflection, 
and which is again subdivided into the Rising and Falling 
Circumflex, according as it commences with either the rising 
or falling inflection. 

The following are the marks by which the different in- 
flections are distinguished : — ^The acute accent is placed over 
the rising inflection, thus ('); the grave accent over the 
falling inflection, thus C ) ; the rising circumflex is usually 
denoted thus (*); ana the felling circumflex, thus (*). 
The monotone is simply denoted by a straight Hue placed 
under one or more words, thus ( _). 

We shall not go specifically into the rules for inflecting 
sentences, knowing them to be of little practical availability; 
a few of the general heads, however, may not be unpro- 
ductive of good to the reader. The rising inflexion should 
be used in all cases where a sentence is brought to an abrupt 
or premature conclusion. Example : 

Basmnto. Wouldst thou aught with me ? 
Gobbo. Here's my son, sir, a poor boy'- 



Launcelot. Not a poor boy, sir, but the rich Jew's man ; that 

would as my father shall specify' . 

Oobbo. He hath a great infection, sir' &c. 

It is also well to make use of the rising inflection at 
commas (though this rule is by no means ihfcdlible), because 
the same indicates a suspension of th^ sense, to be resumed 
and completed' in the concluding parts of the sentence. 
Example: ^^ Stolen waters are sweet', and bread eaten in 
secret is pleasant." 

The falling inflection should be used at all full stops, 
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because these being placed at the tennination of sentences, 
the sense is supposed to be complete and independent. We 
subjoin a few examples : 

Angels and ministers of grace, defend us 1^ Hamlet. 

Yea, say you so ? 

There shall not, at your father's house, these seven years. 

Be bom another such.'^ Winter's Tale. 

Daughter of Toscar ! why that tear? He is not fallen yet. 
Many were the deaths of his arm before my hero fell."^ Ossian. 

Queen. Come hither, my dear Hamlet, sit by me. 
Hamlet. No, good mother, here's metied more attractive.^ 

Shakespeare. 

Forsake the foolish and live; and go in the way of understanding. 

Proverbs of Solomon. 

Guildenstern. Good, my lord ! vouchsafe me a word with you.^ 
Hamlet. Sir, a whole history.^ Shakespeare. 

My griefs not only pain me 

As a lingering disease. 

But fincUng no redress, ferment and rage ; 

Nor less than wounids immedicable, 

Bankle, and fester, and gangrene, 

To black mortification.^ 

Thoufifhts, my tormentors, arm'd with deadly stings. 

Mangle my apprehensive, tenderest parts, 

Exasjperate, ezulcerate, and raise 

Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb 

Or med'cinal liquor can assuage. 

Nor breath of vernal Mr from snowy Alp.* 

Sleep hath forsook, and given me o'er 

To death's benumbing opium as my only cure : 

Thence faintings, swoonings of despair. 

And sense of heaven's desertion.'' MiLTON. 

Emphatic repetitions of words are generaUy accompanied 
by the fedling inflection. For instance, if we saluted a 

Eerson with the following query, " Shall you go to £din- 
urgh'? " we should naturally use the rising inflection at the 
word Edinburgh; but should the person spoken to not 
reply to our question, we should, in our repetition of the 
sentence, pronounce the word Edinburgh^ more emphatically 
than before, and make use of the falling inflecUon. An 
exception to the rule stated a paragraph back, that all 

B 2 
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sentences should end with the falling inflection, mnst be 
made in Dayoor of negative passages, which generally require 
to be terminated with the rising inflection. Example: *' Say 
what you like, that man is no fool'.*' 

Sometimes, however, when a negative sentence is put in 
a decidedly positive form, it requires the falling inflection. 
Example: ''Thou shalt not 8teal\" "Thou shalt do no 
murder^ ." " Thou shalt not commit adultery^ ." 

Interrogative sentences, as we have stated some page* 
back, generally require the rising inflection, though thid 
rude should be regulated in its ap^cation by the judgment 
and intelligence of the speaker. Examples ; — 

WoLSET. Why, how now, Cromwell? 

Cbomwell. I have no power to speak, sir- 

WoLSET. What ! amazed 
At my misfottaneft V can thy spirit wonder 
A great man should decline V In ay, an you weep, 
I am fallen indeed. Henry the Eighth. 

And when he was gone forth into the way, there came one runninff>, 
and kneeled to him, and asked him. Good Master, what shall I do 
that I may inherit eternal life?^ New Testament. 

Ladt. How easy my misfortune is to hit ! 

CoMUS. Imports their loss, beside the present need V 

Ladt. No less than if I should my brothers lose. 

COMUS. Were they of manly bloom, or youthful prime?' 

Lady. As smooth as Hebe's their unrazored lips. Milton. 

We have previously familiarised our readers with the 
meaning of the term Circumflex Inflection^ where the voice 
is supposed to rise and fall, ascend and descend, on one and 
the same syllable. After giving a couple of examples, in- 
tended to illustrate the diflerence existing between the rising 
and faHmg circumflex, we shall not amplify further on thS 
head. 

Rising Circumflex. — " You have beguiled me with a coun- 
terfeit resembling majesty, which, being touched and tried, 
pr5ves valueless. You are forsworn, forsw5m I *' 

Falling Circumflex. — " Give me the diggers ; the sleeping 
and the dead are but as pictures ; 'tis the eye of childhood 
that feftrs a painted devil I " 

Of the Series and its different varieties, we shall also give 
a verv general account; to particularise upon this head, 
would only cause the waste of much valuable space, since 
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all practical elocutionists have found the rules which are 
supposed to goYem this branch of the art of speaking, 
of very little real utility. 

The word Series signifies a number of single words — 
nouns, adjectives, &c.— or number of sentences, following 
each other in regular succession. 

A Simple Series is so called, when it consists of merely 
single words, thus : *' Wisdom and experience belong to age." 

A Compound Series is so called, when it consists of two 
or more words, or members of sentences, thus : " The light oj 
heaven^ the beauties of Nature^ belong alike to rich and poor." 

A Commencing Series is so called, when the series is placed 
at the beginning of a sentence, and not at the conclusion, 
thus : *•*• Virtue^ industry, and perseverance will one day meet 
their reward." 

A Concluding Series is so called, when the series is placed 
at the conclusion of a sentence, thus: ** Intemperance is 
the father of misery, indigence, and crime. 

The following are some of the rules usually laid down for 
the inflection of the series : — 

When a Commencing Series consists of two members, the 
falling inflection should be used for the first, and the rising 
inflection for the second. Example : ^* Ointment" and per- 
fume' rejoice the heart." 

When a Commencing Series consists of three or more 
members, the falling inflection should be used for each 
member, except the last, when the rising inflection is re- 
quired. Example : " The heaven for height\ the earth for 
aepth\ and the heart of kings' is unsearchable." 

In the Concluding Series, however, the order of inflection 
is reversed; the first member having the rising, and the 
latter the falling inflection ; the same to be regulated, as in 
the commencing series, according to the number of members. 
Examples : — 

SIMPLE SERIES. 

Virtue,^ justice/ and moderation' are necessary to make good 
statesmen. 

PaitV hope,^ and charity are cardinal virtues. 

Anger/ pride/ and intemperance' are destructive of social hap- 
piness. 

Mind/ soul/ and intelligence 'are divine attributes of man. 

Goodness/ truth/ and sincerity' are delightful to contemplate. 

Trees/ plants/ herbs^^ shells/ stones,*' pebbles,' are all manifest 
tations of the Creator. 
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COHFOUIH) SERIES. 

The freshness of spring,* the maturity of summer,^ the decay of 
autumn/ and the frost of winter/ are auke beautiful in season. 

Of good figure/ lofty bearing/ and irreproachable conduct/ he 
was the cynosure of all eyes. 

Hated by his enemies, despised by his friends/ and reviled of all 
men,^ his lot in life is pitiable. 

who hath woe ?* who hath sorrow?* who hath contentioiM?^ who 
hath babbling ?^ who hath wounds' without cause? 

COMMENCmO SERIES. 

Occupation* and exercise' are good for the young. 
Distinctness/ grace/^and facility' are essential to good speaking. 
Diligence,^ industry/ and perseverance'' overcome all obstacles. 
A wary eye/ a willing hand/ and a true heart' are invaluable 
qualities in a servant. 

CONCLUDINO SERIES. 

Extravagance is the parent of want' and penury.^ 

How long, ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity ?' and the scor- 

ners deligbt in their scorning. 'and fools hate knowledge?^ 

The fear of the Lord is to hate evil : pride,' and arrogancy,' and 

the evil way.' and the froward mouth,"^ do I hate. 
But your heart is full of arrogancy,' spleen,"^ and pride.^ 
A man that beareth false witness a^^unst his neighbour is a maul^' 

and a sword, ' and a sharp arrow."^ 

The use of pauses or stops, in delivering a discourse, 
must, in a great measure, be left to the judgment of the 
reaiier. Punctuation, though affording us valuable assist- 
ance, is by no means regulated to meet all the requirements 
of the case. In fact, there are instances where the printer^s 
marks are rather found to act as a misleader than otherwise ; 
a comma being often observable where the sense of the 
passage requires that no suspension of the voice should be 
used, and the opposite being the case where a full compre- 
hension of the meaning is only to be conveyed to the hearers 
by a slight but significant pause. Now we may lay it down 
as a general rule that the use of punctuation is much more 
valuable in assisting the silent reader to decipher the mean- 
ing of the different passages, than in regulating the pauses 
in reading aloud. Some masters of elocution have adopted 
a very false system of teaching, which is productive of much 
ultimate mischief to the pupil, namely, affixing certain arti- 
ficial tones to each of the individual stops — an absurdity so 
obvious as to require little or no comment. Of these tones, 
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two only^ are generally^ in practice ; the first, which consist 
in a monotonous eleyation of the voice, supposed to indicate 
that the sense is merely suspended, not completed, and the 
second, which is assumed by a correE^nding depression of 
the voice, intended to intimate that the sentence is then con- 
cluded. Public speakers, educated upon this system, neces- 
sarily fall into a monotonous style of delivery, which, at the 
same time that it seriously impairs the beauty of their dis- 
course, naturally creates a disagreeable sensation among the 
assembled auditors. We do not attempt to deny that there 
are certain tones of the voice by which the pauses in recita- 
tion are indicated ; but these tones have nothing whatever 
to do with the stops which mark the pauses in Qie printed 
discourse, being submissible to no rules, or order of rules, 
but are^ entirely subservient to thespeaker^s appreciation and 
interpretation of the author from whom he is reciting, and 
the emotions by which he is at the time actuated. The 
great advantage of these spontaneous tones or rests is, that 
by them the reader may always regulate the duration of his 
pauses according to the importance of the matter, without 
reference to any mere grammatical structure of words and 
sentences, where the pauses admit of no variation in passages 
similarly constructed, however widely they may differ in Qie 
weight to be attached to their respective meanings. For 
ins^nce, if there be any expression, sentiment, or feeling, 
which you wish to impress particularly upon your audience, 
you may easily attract attention by preceding it by a longer 
pause than you have given to other parts of the same 
sentence; or you may prefer to make a pause after it is 
delivered, thus giving time for the mind to reflect upon its 
more especial import; or sometimes, when the point in 
question is required to be very emphatic, you may, without 
prejudice, make use of the pause in both places. 

Thus the numerous regulations which different elocutionists 
have laid down for the proper observance of the pauses in 
' speaking, may all be resolved into the following simple 
method. First find out which words the sense requires to be 
emphatic ; then discover what number of comparatively un- 
important words belong to each of the emphatic ones, and at 
the end of these place a comma, or such other stop as th^ 
general meaning of the passage may require. Having done 
this, be guided entirely by your own feeling and judgment 
as to the tones appertaining to, and the duration or time 
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taken up in the rendering of the pauses thus introduced, 
without any regard to the punctuation figuring immediately 
before your eyes on the printed pages. 

By means of these tones which mark the pauses, readers 
may at any time, when they find it necessary, take breath 
even at the smallest pause, without prejudice to the sense ; 
as the tone sufficiently marks the pause, without reference to 
time ; but in this care is to be taken by the speaker that the 
true tone be given to the pause at the time it is made, for 
thus the hearer will have notice that the sentence is not 
closed, and his attention is only suspended without perplex- 
ing his understanding. And he may have a sure rule for 
using the true tone, by giving exactly the same one that he 
would were he to proceed more quicldy to the next member 
of the sentence, and were not to make a longer stop than 
necessary. 

The want of knowing this circumstance, or rather the 
false rule by which people are instructed, that the breath is 
never to be drawn, but when there is a full stop or close of 
the sense, has made it exceedingly difficult for many to utter 
long sentences, and impossible to those who are short-winded. 
They are therefore either apt to run themselves entirely out 
of lireath, and not to stop till necessity obliges them to it 
from failure of breath — which is therefore likely to happen in 
improper places— or else they subdivide the long sentence 
into as many distinct sentences as they make times of 
breathiDg, to the utter confusion of the sense. For as they 
have been taught not to take breath but when they make 
a full stop, they habitually use the time of a full stop when- 
ever they take breath. Under this head is usually given the 
following speech from the tragedy of *^ Douglas,^' as invol- 
ving a speaker of short breath in considerable difficulty. 
Su(m speecQies are eminently undramatic. 

My name is Norval ; on the Grampian hills 

My father feeds his flocks : a frugal swain. 

Whose constant cares were to increase his store. 

And keep his only son, myself, at home. 

For I had heard of battles, and I longed 

To follow to the field some warlike lord : 

And heaVn soon granted what my sire denied. 

This moon, which rose last night, round as my shield. 

Had not yet filled her horns, when, by her light, 

A band of fierce barbarians from the hills 

Bashed like a torrent down upon the vale. 
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Sweeping our flocks and herds. The shepherds fled 

For safety and for succour. I alone, 

With bended bow, and quiver full of arrows, 

Hover'd about the enemy, and marked 

The road he took : then hastened to my friends, 

Whom, with a troop of fifty chosen men, 

I met advancing. The pursuit I led, 

Till we o'ertook the spoU-encumbered foe. 

We fought and conquered. Ere a sword was drawn. 

An arrow from my bow had pierced their chief , 

Who wore that day the arms which now I wear. 

Returning home in triumph, I disdained 

The shepherd's slothful life ; and, having heard 

That our good king had summoned his bold peers 

To lead their warriors to the Carron side, 

I left my father's house, and took with me 

A chosen servant to conduct my steps ; 

Yon trembling coward, who forsook his master. 

Journeying with this intent, I passed these towers. 

And, heaven-directed, came this day to do 

The happy deed that gilds my hiunble name. 

We shall conclude this preliminary notice with a few 
remarks upon the management and modulation of the voice, 
without a knowledge of which branch of his art, no one 
can hope to become an effectiye or even an intelligible 
speaker. 

The human voice has been long since discovered to con- 
tain three distinct tones, or pitches — namely, the high tone, 
the low tone, and the middle tone. 

The high tone is that which we generally use when speak- 
ing to a person at a distance. 

The low tone is that which we assume when speaking to a 
pei'son close to us, and when we do not wish the matter of 
our discourse to be overheard by any third person. 

The middle pitch is that which is made use of in ordinary 
discourse, and which is capable of variation — ^that is, either 
expands or diminishes — according as the matter we are dis- 
coursing, or the feelings by which we are impelled, may 
require. 

KuLB I. — ^The middle tone is that in which the larger 
and more general part of our discourse should be uttered. 

The reason for this rule is obvious. From being constantly 
used, the organs of the voice are much stronger and healthier 
in this pitch than in any other ; and it is at the same time 
much less difficult to observe regular proportion in the r 
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or fall of the yoice from this pitch, than from either of the 
preceding ones. 

KuLE n. — ^Always proportion the force or londness of 
your voice according to the size of the building in which you 
are articulating, and the number of your auditory. 

It is customary with inexperienced (Hrators to commence 
their discourse in the yery mghest key of which their voice 
is capable, under the mistaken notion that their natural tone 
is not possessed of sufficient force to fill the arena in which 
they are exhibiting, j^othing can be more wearying to the 
audience than this false, artificial style of delivery, pr(xlucing, 
as it does, somewhat the same effect upon the hearers as 
would be created by the continual repetition of the same note 
upon a musical instrument. Now it is altogether a mistake 
for any to imagine that by raising their voice to a high 
pitch they can render themselves he^ by a large assembly ; 
in fact, the very opposite has been invariably found to be the 
result in all cases where it has been duly tried. By this 
mode of proceeding, articulation is at once and inevitably 
destroyed. The unnatural strain thus put upon the voice, 
deprives the organs which perform this delicate office of all 
their natural power and pliaMlity, so that they are unable 
to shape the words with any degree of propriety, iEtnd the 
same are consequently borne away and dispersed in a mass 
or cluster of extraneous and unconnected syllables. 

It is therefore necessary, in laying down the above rule, to 
proportion the force or loudness of the voice to the size of the 
building^ &c., to make a distinction between the meaning of 
the terms, high and low, and loud and sofb. Loud and soft 
in speaking may be considered identical with the forte and 
piano in music, and merely signify the different degrees of 
force with which we vary the same le/ ; high and low, on the 
contrary, are intended to intimate an entire change of key 
from that in which we have hitherto been discoutsing. 
Therefore, in laying down the law contained in our Rule 11., 
we wish it to be clearly imderstood that we refer to the 
greater or lesser degree of volume with which the speaker is 
to vary his middle tone, according to the space he is called 
upon to fill, and not to his assumption of another and more 
elevated key. 

The folly of commencing an oration at the top of the 
voice, is easily demonstrable from the fact that, when the in- 
creasing force and vehemence of the langujige requires a cor- 
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responding degree of elevation in the voice of the speaker, he 
finds that he has attained the climax of his powers, and is 
consequently incapable of giving fitting expression to the 
gradually developing emotions depicted in the matter of his 
discourse. The high tones, then, should never be used except 
in passages requiring extraordinary passion and energy, and 
even then they should not be suddenly pitched upon, but 
gradually worked up to, in a manner somewhat similar to an 
ascending scale in singing, so that the audience may not be 
taken suddenly or unprepared, but led, as it were, uncon- 
sciously into the spirit of the theme, and thereby enabled the 
easier to apprehend the purpose of the passages thus empha- 
tically enunciated. There are cases, however, where it is 
well to vary your style by delivering certain passionate por- 
tions, or parts intended to delineate strong, conflicting emo- 
tions, in a concentrated half monotone ; that is, carefully 
balancing the voice between the lower and middle pitch, 
and only demonstrating the tempest supposed to be internally 
raging by the significance of your gestures and the rapidity 
of your utterance. 

Since the harmony of elocution depends so much upon the 
skilful management of the middle tone, it is evident that 
means should be early taken for the gradual developing and 
strengthening of the same. 

EXERCISE ON THE MIDDLE TONE. 

Ye who listen with credulity to the whispers of fancy, and 
pursue with eagerness the phantoms of hope ; who expect that 
age will perform the promises of youth, and that the deficiencies 
of the present day will be supplied by the morrow, attend to the 
history of Basselas, prince of Abyssinia. 

Basselas was the fourth son of the mighty emperor, in whose 
dominions the Father of Waters begins his course ; whose bounty 
pours down the streams of plenty, and scatters over half the 
world the harvests of Egypt. 

According to the custom which has descended from age to ago 
among the monarchs of the torrid zone, Basselas was confined to a 
private palace, with the other sons and daughters of Abyssinian 
royalty, till the order of succession should call him to the throne. 

The place, which the wisdom or policy of antiquity had destined 
for the residence of Abyssinian princes, was a spacious valley in 
the kingdom of Amhara, surrounded on every side by mountains, 
of which the summits overhang the middle part. The only passage 
by which it could be entered was a cavern, which passed under a 
rock, of which it has long been disputed whether it was the work 
of nature or of human industry. The outlet of the cavern was 
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concealed by a thick wood ; and the mouth, which opened into a 
thick valley, was closed with gates of iron, foiged by the artificers 
of ancient days— so massy, that no man, without the help of 
en^es, could open or shut them. 

From the mountains on every side rivulets descended, that filled 
the valley with verdure and fertility, and formed a lake in the 
middle, inhabited by fish of every species, and frequently by every 
fowl whom nature has taught to dip the win£^ in water. This lake 
discharges its superfluities by a stream which entered a dark cleft 
of the mountain on the northern side, and fell with dreadful noise, 
from precipice to precipice, till it was heard no more. 

The sides of the mountains were covered with trees ; the banks 
of the brooks were diversified with flowers ; c ^ery blast shook 
spices from the rocks ; and every month dropped fruits upon the 
ground. All animals that bite the grass, or browse the shrub, 
whether wild or tame, wandered in this extensive circuit, secured 
from beasts of prey by the mountains which confined them. On 
one part were flocks and herds feeding in the pastures, on another 
all the beasts of chase frisking in the lawns ; the sprightly kid was 
bounding on the rocks, the subtle monkey fh>lUcking in the trees, 
and the solemn elephant repoang in the shade. All the diversities 
of the world were brought together, the blessings of nature were 
collected, and its evils extracted and excluded. 

The valley, wide and fruitful, supplied its inhabitants with the 
necessaries of life ; and all del^hts and superfluities were added 
at the annual visit which the emperor paid nis children, when the 
iron gates were opened to the sound of music ; and during eight 
days every one that resided in the valley was required to propose 
whatever might contribute to make seclusion pleasant, to fill up 
the vacancies of attention, and lessen the tediousness of time. 
Every desire was immediately granted ; all the artificers of 
pleasure were called to gladden the festivity ; the musicians 
exerted the power of harmony, and the dancers showed their 
activity before the princes, in hope that they should pass their 
lives in this blissful captivity— to which those only were admitted 
whose performance was thought able to add novelty to luxury. 
Such was the appearance of security and delight which this 
retirement afiforaed, that they, to whom it was new, always 
desired that it might be perpetual ; and as those on whom the 
iron gate had once closed were never suffered to return, the effect 
of long experience could not be known. Thus every year pro- 
duced new schemes of delight, and new competitors for im- 
prisonment. 

The palace stood upon an eminence raised about thirty paces 
above the surface of the lake. It was divided into many squares 
and coiuts, built with greater or less magnificence, according to 
the rank of those for whom they were desagnea. The roofs 
were turned with arches of massy stone, joined by a cement that 
grew harder by time ; and the building stood from century to 
century, deriding the solstitial rains and equinoctial hurricanes, 
without need of reparation. 
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The house, which was so large as to be fully known to none but 
some amcient officer, who successively inherited the secrets of the 
place, was built as if suspicion herself had dictated the plan. To 
every room there was an open and secret passage ; every square 
had a communication with the rest, either from the upper stories, 
by private galleries, or by subterranean passages from the lower 
apartments. Many of the columns had unsuspected cavities, in 
vmich a long race of monarchs had deposited their treasures ; they 
then closed up the opening with marble, which was never to be 
removed but in the utmost exigencies of the kingdom, and recorded 
their accumulations in a book, which was itself concealed in a tower 
not entered but by the emperor, attended by the prince who stood 
next in succession. Basselas. 

Any one, who through habit has fallen into a weak utter- 
ance, cannot hope suddenly to change it ; he must do it by 
degrees and constant practice. He should, therefore, daily 
exercise himself in reading, or in repeating in the hearing of 
a friend, and that, too, in a large room. At first his friend 
should stand at such a distance only as the speaker can 
easily reach in his usual manner of delivering himself. 
Afterwards let him gradually increase his distance, and the 
speaker will, in the same gradual proportion, increase the 
force of the voice. When he shall have thus got to that dis- 
tance beyond which the speaker cannot be heard without 
straining and forcing his voice, there let him stop, and let 
that be the usual place of his standing to hear the most part 
of what is declaimed ; because when the speaker is able by 
practice to manage his voice in that extent, he will certainly 
be able to command it in all the higher degrees ; though 
for the more gradual unfolding of the organs, and regukr 
increase of the quantity of the voice, it wiU be always right 
for the hearer to commence each day's exercise with the 
shortest distance, and increase it by degrees till he arrive at 
the utmost ; in which situation, for the reason before as- 
signed, the chief part of the exercise ought to be per- 
formed. 

Hoping that our readers may derive some benefit from the 
suggestions above offered, we shall now proceed to treat of 
the different styles of delivery suited to the various kinds of 
oratory required by the various vocations of our pubHc 
speakers ; first presenting the following poem for the reader's 
exercise, as making large demands on a variety of powers, 
and allowing wide scope for elocutionary skill. 
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THE CATABACT OF LODORE. 

'* How does the water 
Come down at Lodore ? " 

My little boy asked me 

Thus, once on a time : 
And moreover he tasked me 

To tell him in rhyme ; 
Anon at the word, 
There first came one daughter^ 

And i^en came another. 
To second and third 
The request of their brother. 
And to hear how the water 

Comes down at Lodore, 
With its rush and its roar. 

As many a time 
They had seen it before. 
So I told them in rhyme. 
For of rhymes I had store ; 
And 'twas in my vocation 

For their recreation 
That so I should sing ; 
Because I was laureate 
To them and the king. 

From its sources which well 
In the tarn on the feU : 
From its fountains 
In the mountains. 
Its rills and its gills ; 
Through moss and through brake. 
It runs and it creeps 
For awhile, till it ueeps 
In its own little lake. 
And thence at departing. 
Awakening and starting. 
It runs through the reeds. 
And away it proceeds. 
Through meadow and glade. 

In sun and in shade, 
And through the wood-shelter. 
Among crags in its flurry. 
Helter-skelter, 
Hurry-skurry, 
Here it comes sparkling. 
And there it lies darkling ; 
Now smoking and frothing 
Its tumult and wrath in, 
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Till in its rapid race. 
On which it is bent. 
It reaches the place 
Of its deep descent. 

On cataract strong 
Then plunges along. 
Striking and raging, 
As if a war waging 
Its caverns and rocks among ; 
Rising and leaping, 
Sinking and creeping, 
Swelli]^ and sweeping, 
Showoring and springing, 
fl^ng and flinging, 
'Writhing and wrin^ng. 
Eddying and whiskmg. 
Spouting and frisking. 
Turning and twisting. 

Around and around 
With endless rebound ; 

Smiting and fighting, 

A sight to delight in ; 

Conrounding, astounding, 
Dizzying and deafening the ear with its sound. 

Collecting, projecting, 
Beceding and feeding. 
And shocking and rocking. 
And darting and parting. 
And threacdng and spreading, 
And whizzing and hissing, 
And dripping and skipping. 
And hitting and splitting. 
And shining and twining. 
And rattling and battling. 
And shaking and quaking. 
And pouring and roaring. 
And waving and raving. 
And tossing and crossing. 
And flowing and going, 
And running and stunning. 
And foaming and roaming. 
And dinning and spinning. 
And dropping and hopping. 
And woncing and jerking, 
And guggling and struggling. 
And heaving and cleaving. 
And moaning and groaning. 
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And glittering and frittering^ 
And gathering and feathering, 
And whitening and brightening. 
And qnivering and shivering, 
And hurrying and sknrrying, 
And thundering and floundering. 

Dividing and gliding and sliding, 
And falling and brawling and sprawling. 
And driving and riving and striving, 
And sprinkling and twinkling and wrinkling. 
And sounding and bounding and rounding. 
And bubbling and troubling and doubling. 
And grumbling and rumbling and tumbling. 
And clattering and battering and shattering ; — 
Betreating and beatmg and meeting and sheeting, 
Delaying and straying and playing and spraying. 
Advancing and prancing and glancing and dancing, 
Recoiling, turmoiling, and toiling and boiling. 
And gleaming and streaming and steaming and beaming. 
And rushing and flushing and bruising and gushing. 
And flapping and rapping and clapping and slapping. 
And curhng and whirling and purling and twirling. 
And thumping and plumping and bumping and jumping. 
And dashing and flashing and splashing and clasning ; 
And so never ending, but always descending. 
Sounds and motions for ever and ever are blending. 
All at once and all o'er, with a mighty uproar, 
And this way the water comes down at Lodore. 

SOUTHET. 
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PART THE SECOm 

READING. 

To be able to read fluently and naturally is expedient for all 
classes of society, whether their vocations require from indi- 
viduals the pubHc exhibition of this accomplishment, or 
whether they are merely called upon to exercise it in a 
purely private capacity. How often, when visiting at a 
friend's or neighbour's house, are we unexpectedly requested by 
some member of the family to read aloud a chapter from the 
Bible, a leading article in a newspaper, or an episode from the 
last new novel; and nothing can be more derogatory or 
wounding to the feelings, than to find one's self suddenly the 
object of suppressed laughter and ridicule, in consequence of 
the awkward, stammering, blundering manner in which we 
set about and execute our task. At such times how deep is 
our regret that we had not cultivated the powers so 
liberally bestowed upon us by nature, or at least mastered 
that mechanical part of the Art of Speaking, by which 
we are enabled to deliver ourselves decently, without 
eliciting any special remark whether of praise or censure ; 
which degree of attainment, however much it may be des* 
pised by some of our first-class actors and orators, is in 
reality a great thing, and as much as the large majority of 
people, existing in a purely domesticated sphere of life, re- 
quire. Or we can take another view of the case, and one in 
which the advantages of pursuing the study of elocution will 
be equally obvious. Suppose a kdy or gentleman be gifted 
with a fine poetical appreciation, and a keen perception of 
the beauties of composition, whether written in prose or 
verse, and is consequently desirous of entertaining himself or 
herself, and sometimes others (as an innocent and intellec- 
tual mode of passing away their leisure hours) by reciting 
aloud some passages from their favourite authors ; how much 
more effective will be the original language, and how much 

o 
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more vividly will the diflferent scenes conjured up by the 
magical pen of the author, be impressed upon their own 
minds and that of their hearers, if they are only properly and 
artistically delivered, according to the rules of emphasis, 
quantity, accentuation, and the generally-established laws 
and regulations which go to make up the science of reading > 
Few persons are aware of the immense superiority assumed 
by any individual member of society over his, in reality 
equal, but unfortunately less accomplished associates, if he 
have only acquired the art of expressing his own thoughts, 
or those of others, with distinctness, impressiveness, and in- 
telligibility. This one single attainment places him far 
beyond the majority of his acquaintances, who, in proportion 
as his utterance is characterised by gracefulness and fulness, 
consider him endowed with an extra share of mental capacity. 
In our preliminary remarks we have endeavoured to set 
forth some of the leading principles by which this grace and 
fluency of utterance is rendered attainable by all who are 
ambitious of excelling in the same. We now propose to 
treat of the different styles of reading, both public and 
private, as distinguished under their several headings. We 
shall begin with— ^ . 

I. — ^FAMILY BEADING. 

Always place your book, or whatever it may be out of 
which you are desirous of reading, in such a position that 
the light shall fall fully and uninterruptedly upon it, at the 
same time taking care that it be accompanied by no unne- 
cessary glare, since if the latter be the case, far from afford- 
ing any assistance, it will only serve to confuse the eye, and 
render both complicated and unintelligible the letters on the 
pages ; which, to avoid the possibility of mistakes, and the 
consequent necessity of every now and then going back in 
the matter in order to retrieve some error of sight, should be 
easily definable. Having settled this preliminary, but very 
necessary part of the business, seat yourself easily and 
naturally in your chair, not inclining the head too far over 
the book, the same occasioning a slight stoop in the chest 
and shoulders, which naturally interferes with the full 
respiration of the lungs, and deprives the voice of half its 
power and compass ; then, leaning your elbow lightly on the 
table as a kind of rest, fix your eyes intently on the pages, 
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and not allow your mind, from the commencement to the 
conclusion of your task, to wander for an instant from the 
subject which the Yolume or paper before you is intended to 
develop and explain. As the space required to be filled is 
comparatively small, &mily meetings and readings usually 
taking place in a parlour, drawing-room, or some other apart- 
ment of a gentleman's private residence, any attempt at loud 
speaking would not only be unnecessary, but an offence 
against decorum and the usages of society, and would 
besides, if successful, create such a volume of sound, as, not 
having sufficient room properly to disperse and die away in, 
would effectually drown the words of the speaker in its 
superfluous abundance. Thus, the greater part of the dis- 
course would be lost upon the audience for whose edification 
and instruction you were putting your powers of articula- 
tion to such inconvenient and uncalled-for exertion. And 
here we must take occasion to impress more strongly upon 
the minds of our readers, the rule previously laid down in 
our prefatory remarks, namely, to proportion the sound and 
quantity of your voice to the size of your arena^ and the 
number of your audience. The voice, then, for all readings 
which come under the notice of our present heading, should 
be careiully pitched in the middle key, and, with the excep- 
tion of a little expansion here and there, according as the 
matter becomes particularly emphatic, continued in the same, 
piano^ throughout. K it be a prose composition we are 
engaged in, and the subject, moreover, be of a somewhat 
common-place and matter-of-fact description, as for instance 
the description of a fire, a robbery, or a trial, the more col- 
loquially and unartificially we deliver it the better ; under 
tms proviso, we should read it identically as we should speak 
it, supposing we ourselves were relating the facts commemo- 
rated in the printed document, after our own fashion, and 
according to our own conversational capacities. The chief 
rule to be observed, apart from those which we have before 
enumerated, and whicn, together with the present, are appli- 
cable to all styles of reading, is, to take care that our articu- 
lation is both distinct and natural. Let every syllable have 
its full weight in the sentence, and do not allow the words 
to run one into the other, in a kind of confused jumble, to 
the utter disregard of propriety and intelligibility ; but be 
careful to balance each against the other, according to their 
relative importance in the passage, so that the listener may 

c 2 
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experience no difficulty in distingoiabiBg the different words, 
and particles of words, severally and iniSvidually, and in fol- 
lowing easily, and as it were instinctively, in the fall sweep 
and current of the narrative. 

Especial care should be taken in all cases where the final 
letter of the preceding word is identicid with the initial 
letter of that which foOows ; since, under this peculiar for- 
mation of words, one or other of the corresponding sounds 
is apt to be entirely lost in the hurry of delivery, mdess the 
reaaer be more than usually attentive to the force and clear- 
ness of his articulation. For instance, in the foUowing pas- 
sage, *'*' roclu, sands, and deserts,** care should be taken that, 
through a heedless articulation, it is not rendered ridiculous 
by being spoken in this wise, ^^ rocks, ands, and deserts," or, 
which would be a scarcely less fault, that the first s be not 
unwittingly dropped, and the sentence delivered in this man- 
ner, *^ rock, sands, and deserts.*' Extra attention should also 
be paid in instances (and they are very frequent) where a word 
ending with a consonant is immediately preceded by another 
commencing with a vowel ; this is necessary in order to pre- 
vent the last letter of the former being inadvertently joined 
on to the first letter of the latter — an error which is often 
committed, to the entire confusion and distortion of the 
original diction. A ludicrous example of how the meaning 
of a passage may be perverted and caricatured by a blunder 
of this kind, came tmder our own observation, not many 
months back. A young, ambitious tyro in the art of speak- 
ing, being set by his tutor to deliver the well-known speech 
of Friar Lawrence, commencing with the words, ** The grey- 
eyed mom smiles on the frowning night,** &c., acquitted 
himself with considerable ability till he came to the line, 
'* Now ere the sun advance his burning eye,** which, to the 
intense amusement of ourselves and others, he rendered after 
the following fashion, ^* Now ere the sun advance his bumin* 
geye** (guy). We have chosen this place in which to insert 
our remarks upon articulation, because whatever difficulties 
may be in the way of a distinct pronunciation when the sub- 
ject is in verse, those difficulties will be increased should it 
chance to be in prose, the latter requiring to be tripped off 
more glibly on the tongue, and not allowing more than half 
liie time of the former for the mouth to accommodate itself 
to the formation of the words required to be uttered in suc- 
cession. Moreover, as prose compositions more usually form 
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the subjects of family reading, it became important that an 
element so necessary to their right delivery as articulation, 
should be more particularly introduced and descanted on here. 
We have few other remarks to offer in this section, except 
that all action of the arms and body be studiously avoided, 
the same being not only out of keeping, but suggesting a 
desire for, and a love of, display, which, in proportion as it 
is offensive in public speakers and orators, must become 
positively intolerable when introduced into exhibitions of a 
strictly private nature. 

PROSE AND VERSE EXTRACTS, MARKED WITH APPRO- 
PRIATE EMPHASIS. 

PBOM W0BD8W0RTH*S PRELUBIL 

In one of those exeursiona (may thev »e*er 

Fade from remembranee /) tkroug-h t bie Northern tracks 

Of Cambria, ranging with a jfouthfid friend, 

I left Beihgekr€s huts at eowhing-time^ 

And westwcard took my way, to see the sun 

"Rise, from the top of Snowdon. To the door 

Of a rude cottage at the mountwrCa hose 

We came, and roused the shepherd who attends 

The (tdventurotu stranger's steps, a irtutg guide ; 

Then ehsered by short refreshment, sallied forth. 

It was a close, warm, breezeless summer night. 

Wan, dfdlj and alaring, with a dripping fog, 

Low-hung and ikich, t^t coveredaM the sky; 

But, tmdiscoura^ed, we began to cUmb 

The mountain side. The mist soon girt us round. 

And, after ordinairy trttoeUers tsilk 

With our conductor f pensively we sank 

Each into commerce with Ids private thoughts : 

Thus did we breast the ascent, and by myself 

Was nothing either teen or heard that checked 

Those musingsj or diverted, save that once 

The shepherd's lurcher, who, among the craigs. 

Had to Ida Joy unearthed a hedgehog, teased 

His coiled'Up prey with barkings tiarbuknt. 

This small advenUtre, for even such it seemed 

In that wild place and at the dead of night, 

Beizig over andforgott&i, on we wound 

In silence as before, yfith. forehead bent 

Earthward, as if in opposition set 

Against the enemy, i panted up 

With eager pace, and no less eager thoughts. 

Thus might we wear a midnight hour away. 

Ascending at loose distance each from each. 
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And I, as chanced, the foremost of the band, 
When at my feet the ground ajmeared to brvihten. 
And with a «tep or two aeemea brighter still; 
Nor was time given to ash or learn the catue. 
For instantly a %A< upon the turf 
Fell like a.Jkuh, and, «? / as I looked up. 
The i/bc79» hung ndbed in a, firmament 
Of a2ure without c&nici^ and at my feet 
Rested a silent SEA o/" hoary mist. 
A hundred hills their cf2»% backs upheaved 
All over this still ocean; and heyona, 
Far, FAR beyond I the «o/i(2 vapours stretched. 
In headluncUf tongues, and promontory shapes. 
Into the iiAiN Atlantic, tha.t appeared 
To dwindle^ and <72t;e tm his majesty , 
Usurped upon ytir as the «i<7A^ could reach. 
Not so the ethereal vault ; e»(;roa«Am«nt none 
Was <Aer«, nor loss^ only the iw/erior stars 
Had disappeared, or shed a fainter light 
In the clear presence of tho JuU-orbw moon. 
Who from her sovereign elevation ^oeedf 
Upon the billowy ocean, as it 2a^ 
AH meek and sUent, save that through a rift — 
Not distant from the shore whereon we stoodf 
A fxed, abyssmaJj gloomy breathing-place — 
Mounted the roar of waters, torrents^ streams 
Innumerable, roaring with one voice f 
Heard over earth and sea^ and, in that hour, 
For so it seemed, 7ELT by the starry heavens. 

When into air had partially dissolved 

That vision, given to spirits of the m^/A^ 

And ^reecAa7»ce Auman i<>a7Mfererf in cahn thouglJ 

Reflected, it appeared to m« the ^p« 

Of a majestic vntellect, its ac^« 

And it^ possessions, what it Aa» and cravea, 

PF/to^ in iisdf it is, and would become. 

There I beheld the emblem of a mtnd 

That^e^eb upon infimty, that broods 

Over the dark abyss, intent to Aear 

Its voices issuing forth to «i/en< %^ 

In one continuous stream: a mira<2 sustained 

By recognitions of transcendant power. 

In tfefw e conducting to u/«a/ form. 

In <ou/ of more than mortal privilege. 

One function above all, of such a mind 

Had Nature shadowed there, by putting forth, 

'Mid circiunstances awftU and sublime, 

That miUual domination which she loves 

To exert upon thence of outward things, 

So mmUded, joined, abstracted, so endowed 

With INTERCHANQEABLB supremacy , 
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That men, least sensiHvef seei hear^ perceive 

And cannot choose but j^. The power, which all 

Acknowledge when tktis moved, which Nature thus 

To bodily sense txhibUa, is the express 

Resembiance of that glorious facmy 

That higher minds blear with them as their own. 

This is the very spirit in which they de(d 

With the vfhoie compass of the universe : 

They from their native selves can send abroad 

Kindred mtttations : for themselves create 

A Ulse existence; and, whene'er it dawns 

Created /or them, catch it, or are caught 

By its inevitable mastt ry^ 

Like angels topped upon the tot'n^ by sound 

Of harmony from heaven! s remotest spheres. 

T'A^m the enduring and the transient both 

i^erve to exalt; they iutVJ up greatest things 

From fecw^ suggestic ns ; ever on the watch, 

WilUng to toorA and to be wrought upcn. 

They need not extraordinary calls 

To rouse them ; in a world of ///e they live ; 

By sensible impressions not enthralled, 

But by their quickening impulse made more prompt 

To hold /£^ converse with the spiritual world, 

And with the generations of mankind 

Spread over ^tme, j7flu^, present, and to come, 

^^e after o^e, till Tlime shall be no more. 

iS'tecA min(2s are <ru/^ from the Deity, 

For they are Pow£RS ; and thence the highest bliss 

That^esA can ^oto is theirs— the consciousness 

Of toAom ^A«y are, habitually infused 

Through eveiy imcye and through every thought, 

And all affections by comm»nto» raised 

From ear^A to heaven, from Auman to divine ; 

Hence endless occupation for the JSotd, 

Whether discursive or intuitive ; 

Hence cheerfulness for acts of (^»7v life, 

Emotions which best foresight need not fear. 

Most worthy then of ^rtM(! when most tWense. 

Hence, amid t7& that vea; and wrongs that cntjA 

Our hearts — if here the words of Holt Writ 

May with^f reverence be applied — that ^eace 

Vfhioh pasneih understanding, that repose 

In moral judgments which from this pure source 

Must come, or will by man be sought in vain. 

FBOM COLERIDGE'S "FRIEND."" 

Antecedently to a// history, and forj^r glimmering through it as a 
holy tradition, there presents itself to our imagination an indefinite 
period dateless as eternity; a strtte rather than a time. For even the 
sense of succession is lost in the uniformity of the stream. 
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It was towards the clote of this golden age (the memory of which 
the ielf-dissatitfied race of men have evermoher&t preserved and 
cherished) when conscience acted in man with the ease and uniform 
mitff of instinct ; when labour was a sweet naxae for the aetivittf of 
«a»e minds in MoUhfid bodies, and all enjoved in common the 6ouf»- 
teous harvest produced, and gathered in, oj common effort; when 
there existed in the sexes, and in the indivtdttals of each sex, just 
variety enouah to permit and call forth the gentle restlessness and 
final union of chaste lotfe and individual atta<^ment, each seeking and 
finding the beloved one. by the natural tj^finitg of their beings; 
when the dread Sovereign of the universe was only known as the 
universal parent, no aUctr but the pure heart, and thanksgwimg and 
gratejul love the sole «acrt^. 

In this blest age of digmfied innocence, one of their honoured elders, 
whose absence they were beginning to notice, entered with hurrying 
steps the place of their common assemblage at noon, and instantly 
attracted the flren«ra/ aUention and wonder hy^^M perturbation of his 
gestures, and by a stranae trouble in his eyes and over his whole couth' 
tenanoe. After a short but cfe^ silence, when ihe first buzz of varied 
inquiry was becoming atM£6fe, the old man moved toward a smaU 
eminence, and having cucended it» he 1^ addressed the Aim Aed and 
listening audience : — 

" In the warmth of the tqaproaching mid-day, as I was reposing in 
the vast cavern, out of which, from its northern portal, issues the 
river that winds through our vale, a voice j90toet^7, yet not from its 
loudness, suddenly hail^ me. Guided by my ear I looked towards 
the sujmosed place of the sound for some form, from which it had 
proceeded, I beheld nothing but the glimmering walls of l^e cavern. 
Again,' as I was turning round, the same voice hailed me, and 
whithersoever I turned my^^e, thence did the voice seem to proceed. 
I stood still therefore, and in reverence awaited its oontmuation, 
* Sojourner qf earth!* (these were its words) * hasten to the 
meeting of Chy brethren, and the words which thou now hearest, the 
same do thou rqteat unto them. On the thirtieth mom from to- 
morrow's sun-rising, and during the space of thrice three days and 
thrice three nights, a thick cloud -mil cover the sl^, and a heavy rafn 
fall on the earth. Go ve therefore, ere the thirties sun arise, 
retreat to the cavern of the river, and there abide till the c/otM29have 
passed awau, and the rain be over and gone. For know ye, of ^ 
certo/fify, that whomsoever ih&t ntinwetteth, on Aim, yea, on him and 
on his cnildren*s children, will fall— the «;nr»^ ^madness.' Yes t 
madTiess was the word of the voice ; wheU this oe I ibiow not/ But 
at the sound of the word, trembling came upon me, and a feeUng 
which I would not have had; and I remained even as ye beheld and 
ftoto behold me," 

The old man ended, and retired. Confounded murmurs succeeded, 
and wonder, and (ioud^. Day followed day, and every day brought 
with it a diminution of the awe impressea. They could attach no 
image, no remembered sensaiion, to the threat. The ominous mom 
arrived, iAiQproph^ had retired to the a/7potnfe<l cavern, and there 
remained alonb during the appointed time. On the tenth momidg. 
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he emerged from the sZotca of BheUerf and sought \nAjriend» and 
brethren. But, alae I now affrightjvl the change i Instead of the 
common children of one areoA family, working towards the »aim/e aim 
by rexuony even as the Gees in their hivea by vMUnctf he looked and 
.beheld j here a miserable toretch watching over a heap of hard and 
vmutriiioua emaU substances, which he had dug out of the earth, at 
the cost of mangled limbs and exhausted faculties. This he appeared 
to worsk^, at this he gcued, even as the youths of the vale had been 
accuttomedto gaze at their chosen vii^fins in the first season of their 
choice. There he saw a former companion speeding on and panting 
after a butterfly y or a withered leaf whirling onward in the oreeze ; 
and amaih/eir with jpaHe and distorted countenance following close 
behind, and still stretching forth a dagger to stab hia precursor in 
the back. In another place he observed a whole troop of Ida fellow- 
creatures famished and in fetters, yet led by one of their brethren 
who had enslaved them, and pressing furiously onwards in the hope 
of famishing and enslavif^ ano^er troop moving in an opposUe 
direction. For the ^r^ time the prophet missed his accueribomed 
power of dittingunshing between his dreams and waking per- 
captions. He stood gazmg and motionless, when several of the race 
gathered around him, and inquired of each, '' Who is this strange 
man? how strangely ha looks I how wild!" " A worthless idler/" 
exclaims one. '^ Assuredly, a very daf^erotu madman!" cries a 
second. In short, from words they proceeded to violenee: till, 
harassed, endangered, solitary in a world of forms like his own, with- 
out x^mpoti^, without oifject of love, he at length espied in someybM 
or furrow a quantity of the maddenina water still unevaporaied, and 
uttering the last words of reason, "It is in vain to be sane in a 
world <^ madman," plunged and. roUed himself in the liquid poison, 
and came out as mad as, and not more wretcked than, his neighbours 
asid acquaintances. 

n. — PUBLIC READING. 

It is our intention to oonfine this section solely and entirely 
to one branch of public reading, namely, dramatic reading ; 
this kind of entertainment having become of late years ex- 
ceedingly popular, not only with persons of cultivated tastes 
and ideas, but with a large and powerful body of people be- 
longing to inferior grades of society. All members and fre- 
quent^ of mechanic, literary, and other institutions, must 
have become already familiarised with this fascinating but 
difficult department of the science of speaking. There are 
many persons, who are fairly entitled to be considered good 
elocutionists according to the general standard by which 
such artists are judged, who yet possess not the slightest 
pretensions to aspire to the position of a public dramatic 
reader. In fact, to attain to anything like eminence in this 
department, requires extraordinary capacities, both mental 
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and ph^^caL In the first place, we most poeBen the fumlty 
of entering intaitivelj into the different conceptions of the 
author, as manifested in the several characters which com- 
pose the drama ; and secondly, we must be endowed with 
the necessary physique and its many accompaniments, to- 
gether with the power of assimilating the different passions 
and emotions, in order to enable us to carry out and render 
the same unmistakably apparent to the audience. It is also 
essential, in order to render such exhibitions effective, that 
the parts which make up the dramatis persanx should not be 
merely read, but literally acted, with almost the same degree 
of force we should use, if, instead of reading, we were 
engaged in impersonating them on the stage of a public 
theatre ; the only difference to be observed is, that, whereas 
in the latter case, considerable swaying of the body, and 
action of the arms, are not only usual, but necesaary, we may, 
in the former instance, assume it as a general rule that the 
more we can dispense with all movement and activity of the 
limbs the better. It is customary in aU public readings, 
lecturings, &c., for a gentleman to stand and a lady to mt 
while engaged in the performance of their arduous tasks ; 
which latter practice we here take occasion seriously to de- 
precate, as causing the contraction of the organs of sound, 
and depriving the feminine reader of full one-half of the 
natural power and sustainment of her voice. It were better 
that she should break through a mere conventional, and, as 
far as we can see, an utterly unmeaning rule, and thereby 
place at her command the free exercise of the fsiculties be- 
stowed upon her by the liberality of Nature, than that she 
should, out of a foolish regard for vulgar usages and preju- 
dices, materially impede, by an apparent weakness of 
physique, the ultimate success of her vsdiant imdertaking. 

In all recitations of this kind, be careful that you distin- 
guish the several characters one from the other, andvmake 
this distinction, as far as possible, not only perceptible to, 
but felt by, your listeners ; otherwise the sevmJ rdations of 
the parts and the action of the piece will be entirely lost, 
and the audience rise from their seats as ignorant of the true 
meaning and purpose of the composition upon which they 
came to be enlightened as they were on first assuming them. 
It is almost impossible to lay down any set mechanical rules 
by which this necessary end can be attained. So much 
depends upon our own versatility in the assumption of 
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TarionB characters, that is, characters the opposite of, and 
standing in direct contrast to, each other ; and even then, 
supposing ourselves in possession of this important Acuity, 
the same would be inadequate unless accompanied by suffi- 
cient power and flexibility of voice, in order to enable us to 
vary our tone according to the number of persons supposed 
to be in colloquy. Some readers (though such have never 
attained to any eminence) have got over the latter difficulty 
by simply prefixing the names of the speakers to every 
speech in succession. But this method not only occasions 
considerable delay in the performance, but falls with such a 
continuous persistency on the ears of the auditors, that their 
ideas become gradually confused, and they find themselves 
at last mentally speculating as to whether Duncan is king, 
or Macbeth is king, or as to whether Duncan is Duncan or 
Macbeth^ or whether Macbeth is Macbeth or Duncan ; thus 
the perplexities of the hearers, far from being relieved by 
this system, are only thereby materially increased. 

As a general rule, the names of the characters should only 
be mentioned at the commencement of scenes, the different 
exits and entrances, and in instances where the action 
and arrangement of the scene require a more than usual 
number of interlocutors ; in which latter case the names may 
be given here and there, according to the requirements of the 
dialogue; the more convenient places for introducing the 
same being of course left almost entirely to the judgment of 
the reader. 

The less, however, we make use of this privilege the 
better. Some readers (in order to verify, we suppose, the 
universal proverb, " Give an inch, take an ell ") are apt to 
abuse it, and insert the names of the speakers where they are 
obviously unnecessary. For instance, there are many scenes 
intended to represent a variety of characters, all of whom 
have their several parts to sustain in the coming action, in 
which the dialogue is in a great measure carried on by two 
individuals, interrupted here and there by a third, fourth, or 
fifth person, as the case may be, breaking suddenly upon, and 
joining in their conversation. In such cases, it is easy to 
perceive that while two alone are engaged in the discourse, 
no name or names are required to be mentioned, and that 
such only becomes necessary when some person or persons, 
who have hitherto manifested no active interest in the sub- 
ject of debate, gradually come forward to acquit themselves 
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of their wvenl degrees of reraomifaifity. It is abo well to 
omit in this chsBof readbig aU qamnlatory ezpveBBioiiB, each 
3a, "Ah!" "WeB!" "What?" ''HeaTen!" "How 
atnnge!" &c (though thef are iBuaDy spoken in acting), 
sinoe they only aenre to intemipt and mystify the dialogae, 
and to create doabt and oonteion in the minds of the 
hearers, as to the person by whom they are sopposed to be 
uttered. 

We havecMily one more remark to offernnderthis heading, 
namely, that where the asBomption and portrayal of so 
many characters depend npcm one individual (as most 
necefisarily be the case in Dramatic Beadinga, if he or she 
undertake their task singly), it is neoeesuy, in <xder to 
hnsband the voice, and present greater variety, that the 
minor parts shoold not only be oonsidenbly toned down, 
bat in some instances shirred over, so that ti^ more impor- 
tant ones may be brought oat with greats loroe and distinct- 
ness, and made to appear in moire strildng contrast. In 
&ct, it is the safest and sorest method to consolt with oor- 
selves beforehand, as to which part or parts we intend 
shoold shine oat as "bright particolar stars" from the 
galaxy of others, so that when the lime of execution arrives 
we shall not have to pause in oar disooarse, in order to 
consider whether or no certain portions will be easier and 
more effe<^ve in vehement declamation, or otherwise. 

With these two last saggestions, we shall bring the present 
section to a close. With regard to the other branches of 
pablic speaJdng, we have merely to state that they will be 
treated of f art£er on in this work, under their more spedlic 
headings. 

A DBAMATIO BBADIKQ. 

[InfMMtemt&unamaofthe tnteiioaOan ttquiredto be spoken are fnarited 
with the Utter (S) ; thoie uhkh, en the contrary^ ihould not be spoken, are mdi- 
taled bp the letter <N).j 

Interior of the Temple. 

(ViDSNA discovered seated at an aUar. King UOBBtrDOO and 

Mabcella injront of stooge) 

(8) Maboblla. Was ever maid so wretched ? Forth hath gone 
My sire against my lover, him to slay 1 
War terrible, when nation against nation 
Meet in fierce strife upon the neutral field ; 
But, when 'tis house '|^nst house, or worse than so, 
The family within 'gainst one another. 
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P&rent 'gainst child, and brethren against brethren — 
Not only terrible art thou, war. 
But odious ! without honour, without heroism. 
Nothing but blood and tears, and broken hearts ! 

(S) Koro. Life has for thee a long and hopeful way 
For happy trayel yet ! For ihee remain 
Yet many flowery paths and pleasant views 1 
And well for thee tnat still within the springs 
Of those fair eyes abides a fount of teiurs 1 
Would that Videna's matron orbs might pour 
Such plenteous shower, or shed one slender drop ; 
Then might the silent, stubborn misery. 
That eats her up, solution hope to find I 

(S) ViDENA {riting), *Tis donel Sweet pity's angel for thy 
griefs, 
MarceOa, felt what I might not for mine. 
Thy tender 'plainings made me pit^ thee. 
For there was that in them was pitiable. 
Thy griefs had not outgrown all sympathy ; 
And, while thy tears were flowing, mine beaan, 
And once again this heart is almost human T 

(S) Kino. Videna, then again thou knowest me f 
Thou art not now a fearful mockery 
Of age and sorrow, and infirmity. 
But hast to me returned a gracious queen I 

(N) Videna. Returned^ indeed 1 For on a distant journey 
I verily have been — and, m my trance. 
My h^urt was hardened to a rock — and is. 
Yet am I bent to meet the worst can chance — 
And that the worst will happen well I know 1 
But I am armed — am rigid— every nerve 
And fibre of my bodv is upstrung. 
Like a set harp, for the dread, sdemn music 
That fate means it to utter ! I but bide 
The period that is doomed— nor shall wait long ! 

Enter Philandeb. 

(N) EiNQ. Well, speak thy business, boy. 

(S) Philandeb. A horseman comes 
Flying this way with such unearthly speed, 
I could not choose but tell thee. 

(N) King. Forth again, 
And watch his course. {^ExU PHILANDEB. 

(S) Videna. His course is hither. Yes, 
The end hastes on ! 

(N^ King. But it may not be evil 

(N) Videna. It must be. 

(N) King. 'Tis the kindness of the gods 
To me, that they do make thee thus despair ; 
Whence seeking to compose thy mightier woe. 
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I minister that comfort to us both 
J had scorned else myself 1 

Re-enter Philandeb. 

(S) Philander. The horseman is 
Prince Porreo ; he has dashed him from his steed. 
And now is entering. 

(S) Kino. Calmly now, Videna. , , « 

(N) Videna. Fear me not, king— I am calm— am stone — andthom 

(N) EiNO. A wave that waits the wind I 

ErUer Pobbeo. 

(N) Kino. What dost thou here? 
To make submission, as a conquered man. 
That thou hast left alone the field of battle? 

(S) PORBEO. I am a conquered man — ^who hast lost all I 

(N) Kino. Thou mightst have lost it to a sterner foe, 
Who would make no return — but if repentant, ^ 
Thou art still our son. Thy brother, tiien, is victor ? 

(N) POBRBO. He, too, is vanquished 

(N) Kino. Speak not riddles, boy! 
There was no third for victor o*er ye twain ! 

[Porreo remains Hlent 

(S) Videna. I know it, ere thou tellest me— yet speak ! 

iS) Porreo. Ferrex lives not ! 

(N) Videna. And it was thou who slowest him ? 

{Ni Porreo Alas ' 

(N) Videna! In open fight, or by a secret stroke ? 

(NJ Porreo. In open fight, and not by secret stroke! 

(N) Videna. On the fair plain? 

(N) Porreo. My mother, even so ! 

(S) Marcblla (to Videna). And is it in thy heart to question 
thus. 
When Ferrex lies upon the bloody field, 
Slain by his brother? 

(S) Porreo. Thou, Maroella, thou? 

<N) Marcella (to Porreo). Hence, for I find thou hast led my 
heart astray. 
Which now I read aright— which should have loved him, 
For virtues such as I ne'er saw in thee — 
Misled by thy fair outside, how untrue ! 
How comely was the frankness of thy brow. 
How princely was thy cheerful countenance, 
aaw manly was thy breast, thy arms how lithe, • 
Any limbs how graceful in their symmetry t 
When thou wert mounted on thy generous steed, 
* or chase or tilt, with favours in thy helm. 
At leisure or in toumay, never man 
was better formed to charm a lady's eye. 
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Or worthier seen to win a lady's heart ! 

But he did wear the beauty in his soul. 

The fitness we admired was his mind, 

And grandeur by his spirit was upheld ! 

There, where he lies on the red field of death. 

Win I find out his corse, and, gazing on it. 

Proclaim unto his spirit, hovermg near. 

What love I felt for him — but now first known ! [Exit Marcella. 

(S) POBBEO. Now am I lost, indeed ! Abandoned thus, 
To whom for safety shall I now repair ? 

(S) Kino {coming solemnly forward). To me !— look in my face ! 

thou canst not ? — Ah I 

Well — ^well, I will be calm as is thy mother. 
She sets a good example — I will learn it — 
Gods, gods ! r m patient ! Tell thy tale right out. 
That I may know what exculpation — ^what 
Atonement has been or is needed — ^speak ! 

(N) PoBBEO. Father, with wounded soul, I will obey. 
The armies met — I saw him at the head 
Of yaliant numbers ; wrath, with pride, and hate. 
And jealousy, ay, and a thousand passions. 
Which now his blood has quenched, perplexed my brain, 
I sought him — he avoided me — ^but firtill 
Himl pursued from point to point, till, seeing 
Our party got advantage by the turns 
He was compelled to tcJce, to avoid my hunt. 
He stood at bay. He fought, and with a valour 
That showed he shunned me not from cowardice ; 
And I confess, with evident regard. 
Forbore to smite me, when 'twas in his power I 
But hell urged on my arm, and I smote him. 
Even to the death ! Then victory seemed mine— 
But, at the moment, from the southern side, 
Dunwarro, leading on slain Inmer's troops, 
A troop of ghosts— (for so they seemed to me 
In my confusion)— rushed from midst the lines 
Of my own ranks, and putting all to rout, 
With tresses wildly rent, unhelmed and shieldless. 
Scarce left me leisure to escape 1 

(N) Kino. And better 
Had it been for thee thou hadst ne'er escaped ! 
Come, bare thy breast, and let my sword dig deep 
Thy false heart from thy bosom, 1 

(S) ViDBNA. Seize upon 
The altar's horns, Porreo, and be safe. {He does so.) 

For thee, Gorbudoc, of Bruti^s' line. 
Thou monarch of the ancestry of Troy, 
This vengeance fits not thee. No, nor thine age, 
Kor famous memory, shall be stained with blocd. 

(N) Kino. 'Twere divine justice should I kill him now. 
Thy temple, and thy shrine, Apollo, guard him? 
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Restrain me not, aught holy, aught diyme, 
Lest I grow mad. Ye gods, are ye not fathers? 

[Pacing round the stage in agony, 

(S) PoRREO {hatfing taken refuge at the attar kneeUag). 
"Wliat can I make of this? Surprise confounds me. 
My mother, like the statue of a god, 
Stonds, in indifferent majesty serene. 
As if the dead were nothing, having left 
One of her children liying ; while my sire. 
In vehement transport, circles round the fane. 
With infinite swiftness, like a thunder-^loud 
Driven by a whirlwind o'er a wilderness. 
Gods ! terrible for him who slays his brother 
To meet again his parents, terrible. 

(N) Kino {suddenlg atoppmg). Then be it so.' But what it is forbid 
A father's sword to do, is not forbid 
A father's curse. Hear me, thou sun, whose beams 
Were not turned back when this misdeed was done ; 
Hear me, and consecrate my words for things I 
Here in thy temple. Let lum not go forth 
Unstamped with malediction. Let my curse 
Be on hhn like a seal. Let it be in 
His flesh like to a shaft shot from thy bow, 
Apollo, and be mortal, as was that 
Which slew the Python. Is he not a snake. 
Who stung and slew his brother? 

(N) PoBBEO. Sire and King, 
Withdraw these obtestations from the ear 
Of him who rules this shrine. A father's curse 
Is more than I can bear. 

(N) Kino. What punishment. 
That man can bear, befits the fratricide ? 
Stay with thy mother, if she can endure 
The company of such a wretch as thou. 
Myself will forth, and, like Mareella, seek 
My slaughtered son upon the battle-field. 
For whom I would have died. Thee contemplate 
I will not — cannot— living. But like him. 
To look on thee a corse were happiness. [ExU, 

(N) PoBREO. I have no refuge out in thee, my mother t 

(N) ViDENA. None, O my son ! 

(N) PoBREO. Thy son ! 

(N) ViDENA. Yes— still, my son ; 
Albeit thy father cursed thee. 

(N) PoBBEO. Thou wilt curse 
Me not ? 

(N) ViDENA. No — for I waste not words, 

(N) PoRREO. Strange— brief— 
And icy is thy speech. 

(N) VIDENA. Wouldst thou have me praise 
(Because I will not blame), in flowery phrase. 
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The deod whioh has deprived me of a son. 
Whom once I loved as well as thee? 'and sure 
That love for thee was strong, which such a deed 
Has not extin^shed. From yon altar now 
Thou mayst divorce thy hands. Come in witii me 
To yonder chamber, oar some time retreat^ 
While civil war was ragine, to the which 
Thou thus hast put an end. There will we talk 
In private on this solemn business. 

(N) PoRRBO. I thank thee, mother; — and 'twill stead me well— 
For I am over weary. 

(N) ViDENA. Canst thou tleqtf 

(N) PoRRSO. What meanest thou? 

(N) ViDENiL Nothing. 

(N) PoRREo. Twas my phantasy 
That made the tone thou speakest in startle me. 
Truly, events like these will try us sore, 
Howe*er we brave them out, and make us live 
Even in the unconscious hairs that point our flesh. 
I am grown sensitive ; and, but that nature 
Has been o'ertasked, should fear to slumber more. 

(N) ViDBNA. In— in — {aside.) His brother sleeps — whyshouldst 
not thou ? [Exeunt.] 

VlDENA ; or. The Mother's Tragedy. Ajqt 4 8. 4. 



in. — ^TABLB ORATORY. 

By this heading, we mean more particularly those extem- 
poraneous speeches and dissertations, which every man, who 
holds any position in society, is liable to be called upon to 
make, sometimes at short notice, and not always under 
circumstances either advantageous or encouraging. Li 
general, however, be finds himself, in obedience to etiquette 
and long-establiJahed custom, compelled to yield to the 
demands thus suddenly made upon his oratorical powers, 
whether or no he feels himself fitted by nature or art for 
the undertaking. It therefore behoves every gentleman 
who does not wish to render himself disagreeable by an 
untimely refusal, or ridiculous by a good-natured com- 
pliance, to study to acquire the readiest and most approved 
method of acquitting himself satisfactorily upon such 
occasions. * 

It is better, supposing we know a sufficient time pre- 
viously that we are likely to be solicited with a request of 
the kmd, to arrange our materials beforehand, reducing 
what we have to say to a number of simple but set forms, 
regulated according to the matter such. dissertation is in- 
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tended to embrace. In fact, it is by no means an nncommon 
proceeding (however much our readers may laugh at and 
ridicule the same), for an ambitious orator, upon occasions 
to which an extra degree of importance is attached, not 
only to prepare his speech in this manner, but deliberately 
to write it down on paper, and then commit it verbatim, 
word for word, to memory ; so that when, in due process of 
time, he is called upon for its delivery, there he is, already 
armed, ca;?-a-/>i^, eager for the fight, and glorying in the 
foreknowledge that he is about to create an unexpected and 
extraordinary sensation. 

For ourselves, we should decidedly recomimend this latter 
plan as preferable to all others, overcoming, as it does, more 
than one-half the difficulties in the way of success at the 
very outset of our undertaking. As it is not, however, 
either convenient or likely that every gentleman whom 
circumstances may require to address a few sentences before 
a private and friendly assemblage of people, should have, as 
it were, the gist of his discourse (to make use of a vulgar 
expression) thus at his fingers* ends, we will, in order to 
meet the probable contingency of the exact opposite being 
the case, insert in this section a few remarks upon extem- 
poraneous speaking. 

Remark L — ^Always be earnest iti what you say, and say 
it as though you were in earnest. 

Remark II.-^Always make use of words least ambiguous 
in their meaning, and most suitable to the ideas yo^ desire 
to express. 

Remark III. — Avoid all straining after effect ; but speak 
in your natural tone of voice, as though you were delivering 
your own sentiments (as indeed you are, or at leaJst are 
supposed to be), in the usual manner of common conver- 
sation. 

Remark IV. —Always pause on rising from the table, in 
order to adjust your ideas, and arrange the first two lines, 
which are the starting points of your discourse ; for nothiog 
tends more to render a man ridiculous ]}han to hear him 
spluttering and stuttering over two or three inarticulate 
sounds (which clearly demonstrates that his mental faculties 
are becoming enveloped in a misty atmosphere), befoi-e 
starting into the subject of his harangue. 

Remark V. — Speak slowly and distinctly; and, above 
all, pause at the termination of sentences, in order to 
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arrange your thoughts upon the important particular of 
what is to come next. 

Remark VI. — ^Repreas all tendency to nervousness ; but 
as confidence begets confidence, take care to be provided 
with that very necessary ingredient to success, and have 
confidence in yourself. 

Remark Final. — ^Wisely keep your mouth shut, and do 
not attempt to open it, however extraordinary the solicita- 
tion, unless you are previously perfectly satisfied as to the 
amount of your knowledge of the Queen^s English. 

IV. — AFTER-DINNER SPEECHES. 

More freedom of style and force of declamation are allow- 
able upon the^ occasions than many others, especially if 
the company, as is usually the case, consist entirely of 
gentlemen, when the speaker may consider himself as 
matriculating ad libitum. Care should, ho^^ever, be taken, 
in case the speaker becomes very energetic in his discourse, 
that he does not lose himself therein ; when, besides getting 
into an unpleasant perspiration, which involves the necessity 
of every now and then bathing his temples with his hand- 
kerchief, he is apt to force out his words in a series of 
spasmodical jerks, as also to forget the true principles and 
proportions of artistic bearing, and to allow his legs, arms, 
shoulders, and, in fact, his whole body, to assume such odd? 
fantastical appearances, while they perform the office of 
beating time indiscriminately to the different syllables 
• uttered in succession, as, were it in the power of any human 
being correctly to imitate, might well make the fortune of 
a burlesque actor in a pantomime. In truth, we have heard 
(though we do not intend in this place to give up the names 
of our authorities) of some very enthusiastic young men, 
just entering upon their novitiate in the art of speechifying, 
who have been so overwhelmed with their own feelings, and 
the torrent of their own eloquence, that they have become 
gradually obliyious of the original topic with which they 
started ; and, whereas they commenced with a learned dis- 
quisition upon the state of politics at home and abroad, 
have unexpectedly wound up their discourse with a quaint, 
but scarcely philosophical allusion to the mellifiuous iniiueuce 
of Macassar^s hair-oil. 

We do not m<ean to insinuate that such instances as th'^ 

D 2 
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aboye are of very frequent occurrence, far from it ; but even 
allowing that such cases of mental aberration are only liable 
to occur one time out of a thousand, yet, since any young, 
inexperienced neophyte might chance to be the unlucky 
individual picked out from a large number of others for the 
committal of such a ludicrous contre temps^ it became our 
bounden duty, in this place, to warn him against the possible 
probability. 

The lesson we wish to inculcate by the above remarks is, 
that all orators, whether they be req uired to exercise their 
powers in a pubUc or merely private capacity, ehould culti- 
vate the faculty of restraining their emotions, otherwise 
they will be continually exposing themselves to the ridicule 
and sarcasm of their friends or opponents, as the case may 
be. Now, although it is necessary, in order to render even 
the most eloquent and high-flown speech effective, that the 
speaker should appear to be in earnest, yet we wpuld have 
it understood, {hat there is a vast difference between simply 
being in earnest, and giving unbridled sway to the different 
passions, feelings, and emotions by which we are at the 
moment actuat^. To be able to keep these under control, 
at the same time that we do not allow our audience to 
perceive that we are doing so, is the very acme of art. 
Outwardly, everything should appear to be spontaneous and 
without effort, so that the attention of the ajBsembly before 
Vhich we dilate be not diverted from the substance of the 
matter uttered, to the person uttering it ; which diversion, 
supposing it to take place, would naturally lessen the effect 
of Ae former, and create in the lattera feeling of discomfort 
and oppression. 

Study, then, to acquire the art to conceal art, which, by- 
the-by, is a degree of perfection to which few of even our 
greatest actors and orators can be said to have attained, 
excepting, indeed, in a very limited sense of the term. We, 
however, would advise no one to be discouraged by the 
apparent magnitude of the undertaking, but to go steadily 
on in the desired direction, consoling himself with the 
comfortable reflection, that if a man aim at the skies, though 
he can entertain no very reasonable hope of ever reaching 
the object of his ambition, yet he is sure in the magnanimous 
attempt, though not exactly to the extent of his wishes, 
to raise himself considerably up in the air. 

We shall now go on to treat of a different kind of table 
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oratory, and which reqmres a lighter and more humorous 
style of delivery than the one we have just descanted on. 
The same we shall briefly designate 



v. — ^WEDDINQ BREAKFAST SPEECHES. 

In these kind of gatherings, which may be considered the 
same as merry-makings, such person or persons, upon whom 
devolves the task of proposing toasts to, and making speeches 
in honour of the bride and brid^room, should be careful to 
assume a manner fitted to the mirth, and intense, though 
subdued, excess of feeling by which they are surrounded. 
Let the tones in which you speak be both easy and natural, 
and the words come glibly from your tongue, as though they 
were almost formed without the exertion of utterance. 
Above all, let your face be full of smiles, and your whole 
manner demonstrative of the utmost concern for the future 
happiness and welfare of the newly-married couple. As 
invitations for wedding parties are usually issued some time 
previous to the event, it is better for such of the bidden 
guests as have an intuitive feeling that they will be expected 
to take an active part in the proceedings, such as delivering 
themselves of a short tirade, &c., to follow the advice already 
volunteered in this work, and arrange what they intend to 
say beforehand; because, it is requisite that whatever is 
said should elicit enthusiasm, and be received with a corres- 
ponding degree of ecldty and not fall like a dead weight upon 
the spirits of the assembly, damping their ardour with long^ 
tortuous, winding passages, which are neither to the point 
nor the purpose, but merely introductory of matter entirely 
unfitted and foreign to the occasion upon which it is 
uttered. 

Now, as all speeches delivered upon these occasions neces- 
sarily require to be of a uniform description, supposing that 
it fadl to the lot of any one individual to be summoned to a 
variety of wedding feasts during the term of his natural 
existence, and that each time he is expected to perform the 
same part therein,^fter his first essay, all future attempts 
need be attended with but comparatively little preliminary 
trouble, since the same formula, with a few corrections and 
variations, may be made use of upon every emergency. We 
are aware that some of our readers will laugh at this somewhat 
methodical and business-like manner of setting about what 
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la usnaDy considered a Terj common and eTeiy-day task, 
and will also object npon &e score that it involves a con- 
siderable oatlay of boUk time and labour, where neither one 
nor Hie other is necessary. To such cavilkTS we have merely 
to make answer, that such works as the present are especially 
intended for the instraction of those who are desirous of 
excelling in a particolar department of art ; and that with 
regard to such persons as are not troubled with a like am- 
bition, and who consider the necessity of addressing an 
assembly of people as a very disagreeable oflSice, and care not 
in what manner they acquit themselves of the same, so long 
as they get over it easily and quickly, with such persons, 
we have merely to add, the present treatise has nothing 
whatever to do. 

Wedding parties, however, do not allow of any great 
display of elocutionary powers ; speeches upon these occa- 
sions are merely complimentary, and the briefer and more 
conversational they are rendered the better. Do not, 
therefore, attempt any unnecessary straining after effect, 
but simply strive to be natural. Etiquette also requires 
that the bride and bridegroom should be the principal fea- 
tures of attraction ; and no man, even a consummate artist, 
who had in him a grain of common sense, would wish to 
break through the good old conventionalities of polite 
society, and force an unfavourable opportunity for the ex- 
hibition of his talents. 

We now pass on to our sixth section, which will be founds 
to contain a few brief remarks upon an entirely different 
kind of oratory to any we have hitherto expatiated on. 

VI. — FUNERAL ORATIONS. 

To speak slowly, solemnly, and earnestly, laying particular 
stress upon such portions as bear more immediate reference 
to the virtues, habits, or peculiarities of the deceased, are 
rules so obvious, that they scarcely require to be here set 
down for the benefit of any commonly intelligent reader. 
Th^re are not many speakers, however, ^ho are capable of 
infusing into their discourse that deep tone of religious 
feeling, that intensity of utterance, and suppressed emo- 
tional sympathy with the spirit that is gone, which is so 
necessary to give due effect to the solemnity of the occasion. 
The soul of the orator should become, as it were, gradually 
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inspired by the spiritual atmoBphere by which he is snr- 
rounded, and his words should apparently oome from the 
very wdl-springs of his feelings, in a perfect torrent of sup- 
plication, devotedness, and heartfelt entreaty, as well for 
the living mourners, that they may be enabled to bear the 
pangs of their bereavement, as for the eternal welfare and 
acceptance of the departed souL The emotions of his mind 
should be reflected in his countenance, which should vary in 
expression according as he is actuated by the spirit of the 
solemn argument he is engaged in delivering ; there should 
be an assumption of reverence in his whole bearing, and 
which should be equally perceptible, as well in the smallest 
motion of his body, as in the widest and most artistic move- 
ment of his arms; there should also 'be an uneasy tremulous- 
ness in his speech, to denote how deeply the orator is moved 
by the mournfulness and sacredness of the task he has un- 
dertaken to perform ; and in all passages where particular 
allusion is made to the mutability of the flesh, and the 
blessedness of the immortal st^te, the voice should sink to 
an intense but perfectly audible whisper. Of course, we 
should avoid all boisterous declamation, all complicated and 
exaggerated action, and lastly, and chiefly, all play and ex- 
ercise upon the upper notes of the voice ; since any tendency 
to err in the latter direction will not only render our dis- 
course artiflcial, but create in the minds of our auditors a 
mingled feeling of disappointment and disgust. In short, 
what we have before designated as the concentrated 
half monotone may be made uee of almost indiscrimi- 
nately in compositions of this kind, and is, in fsust, the 
only manner in which they can be rightfully and effectively 
delivered. 

The practice of funeral orations has of late years almost 
entirely gone out of fashion ; some persons will therefore con- 
sider it superfluous to have offered in this place any remarks 
upon the subject. As, however (though such are but ex- 
ceptions to the general rule), we do occasionally hear of 
instances in which this good old custom has been revived in 
honour of individuals, who, during life, have been more 
than usually respected among their own particular friends 
and acquaintances, we have judged it advisable to insert a 
few instructions relative thereto. 
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THB BURIAIi OF SIB JOHIT MOORE. 

Not a drum was beard, not a funeral note, 

As his corse to the ramparts we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The sods with our bayonets turning, 
By the struggling moonbeam's misty light. 

And the kmtem dimly burning. 

No useless co€&n inolosed his breast ; 

Nor in sheet, nor in shroud, we wound him ; 
But he lay — like a warrior taking his rest — 

With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead. 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow ! 

We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed, 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would treMEtd o'er his head. 

And we far away on the oillow 1 

Lightly they'll talk of the q>irit that's gone. 

And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 
But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 

In the grave where a Briton has laid mm 1 

But half of our heavy task was done. 
When the bell tolled the hour for retiring ; 

And we heard the distant and random gun, 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 
From the field of his fame, fresh and gory ; 

We carved not a line — we raised not a stone. 
But we left him alone with his glory ! 



Vn. — ^VEBSE. 

Of all styles of composition, rhythmical verse is the most 
difficult to read with any degree of propriety or effect. 
Either we possess no ear whatever for that musical harmony 
which is the very essence of all true poetry, and are con- 
sequently incapable of making any distinction between it 
and prose, or else we fall into the very opposite extreme, 
and, betrayed by the regularity of feet, and the sameness of 
sound, render it in that contemptible hum-drum, sing-song 
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manner, wbich both effectually mars the beanty of the lan- 
guage, and deprives the intelligent listener of alltheenjoyment 
he might otherwise have derived from our labour. To be able 
to hit the happy medium between these two very disagreeable 
extremes, requires a degree of skill and aptitude which few 
merely ordinary readers can boast of possessing. Though 
there are not many of the rules which are usually adduced in 
elocutionary works of this kind, for the recitation of verse, 
which are practically applicable for creating good and com- 
petent readers of the same, yet such of the more important 
ones, as bid fair to be productive of good results in guiding 
the learner in the right direction for the attainment of his 
object, we beg leave in this section briefly to submit to our 
readers. The first rule to be observed is, to give every 
syllable its due proportion of sound, so that the whole 
measure may flow on gracefuUy and harmoniously, without 
degenerating into that intolerable whine, which is so de- 
structive to the author, and offensive to the good sense and 
understanding of the hstener. 

Though it is necessary in reading verse to trust a great 
deal to ear, yet we must be careful not to do so to the 
detriment of the sense.* For instance, in emphasising words, 
we must beware of laying the stress wrong^iHy, because, in 
accordance with the harmony of the metre, the emphasis 
falls more musically upon one word than another. The 
followiug verses from Shelley's " Sensitive Plant " will serve 
as sufficient illustrations of this rule: — 

"And the spring arose from the garden fair, 
like the spirit of love felt everywhere ; 
And each flower and herb on earth's dark breast, 
Bose^^rom the dreams of their wintry rest ; 
But none ever trembled and panted with bliss. 
In the garden, the field, or the wilderness. 
Like a dooiin the noontide, with love's sweet want. 
As tits companionless Sensitive Plant. 



And the naiad-like lily of the vale. 
Whom youth makes so fair, and passion so palo. 
That the light of its tremulous bells is seen 
Through their pavilions of tender green." 

The words printed in italics are instances of how liable we 
are to fall into false emphasis, while trusting indiBcriminately 
to the faculty of sound. The same caution may als^ ^ 
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given with regard to accent. The following example if 
taken from the same poem : — 

Broad water-Hliiw lay tremulously. 

And starry river bnds glimmered by, 

And around them tiie broad stream did glide and dance, 

With a motion of sweet sound and radiance." 

In all cases where a vowel is omitted and an apostrophe 
inserted in itsplace, the former should be preserved in pro- 
nunciation. Examples : — 

" With what delight th* Enchantress views 
So many buds, bathed with the dews . Z* 

And beams of that blessed hour ! " 



" Beneath these ragged elms, tlukt yew tree s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldPring heap, 

» 



Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.' 



This rule, however, does not hold good if the apostrophe be 
placed before a consonant, and the vowel, for which it is 
substituted, be the initial letter of a ^ord. By this device 
two words are often merged into one. Example :-^ 

" * Yes, yes,' she cried, 'my hourly fears, 
Mv dreams, have boded all too right ; 
* We part — for ever part — ^to-night ; 
I knew, I knew it could not la^ — 
*Tw(U bright, Hvxu heavenly, but 'tis past.' " 

All well-constructed verse allows of a pause to be made in 
or near the middle of each line. This pause is called the 
csBsura^ and requires to be regulated according to the sense. 
Example : 

** The curfew tolls | the knell of pcurfcing flay : 

The lowing herd | wind slowly o'er the lea : 
The ploufirhman homeward plods | his weary way, 

And leaves the world | to darkness— and to me. 
Now fades the glimmering I landscape on the sight, 

And all the air | a solemn stillness holds : 
Save where the beetle wheels | his droning flighty 

And drowsy tinklings { lull the distant folds." 

8ome verses are so constructed as not only to admit of one 
but two or more pauses in each line. Example : — 
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'' Not a drum was heard, | not a funeral note, 

As his corse [ to the ramparts | we hurried; 
Not a soldier dischai^d | his farewell shot, 

O'er the grave j where our hero | we buried. 
We buried him darkly | at dead of ni^ht, 

The sods ( with our bayonets | tummg, 
By the struggling | moonbeam's I misty light, « 

And the lantern | dimly | burmng." 

The musical harmony of poet^ also requires that a pause 
should be made at the end of every line, whether, for the 
due rendering of the sense of the passage, such pause be 
necessary or not. This pause is called by elocutionists the 
final pause, and should be marked by a slight, almost im- 
perceptible suspension of the voice upon the last syllable. 
Example: — 

" Ah, Zelioa ! there was a time, when bliss | 
Shone o'er thy heart from every look of his ; 
When but to see him, hear him, breathe the air ] 
In which he dwelt, was thy soul's fondest prayer." 

In poetry all passages which contain a simile should be read 
in a lower key than any of the parts which immediately 
precede it. Examples : — 

" But see, he starts— what heard he then? 
That dreadful shout !— across the glen, 
From the land side it comes, and loud 
Bings through the chasm : a* if the ercwd 
Of fearful things tJioX haurU that delL 
jfta ghole$f and ghives. and thapes of mU^ 
Had aU in one dread howl broke out — 
So loud, so terrible, that shout ! " 

" Who has not heard of the vale of Cashmere, 
With its roses the brightest that earth ever gaye f 
Its temples, and grottoes, and fountains as clear 
Ajb tiie fove-lighted eyes uiat hang over their waves ? 
Oh ! to see it at sunset,—- when warm o'er the lake 
Its splendour at parting a summer eve throws, 
Lite a bride full of blu^ae, when lingering to take 
A latt look qf her mirror at night ere the gqee" 

It will be seen by the above few directions for reading verse, 
that, though a great deal of valuable aid may be rendered to 
the pupil in studying to acquire an eflTective delivery of the 
same, yet much must necessarily depend upon his own indi- 
vidual taste and judgment. Wiih this section doses the 
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second portion of our work. The reader will be gratefiil for 
a few exercises in reading verse : — 

EXERCISES ox THE CAESURA, OR SINGLE PAUSE. 

THE WANDERINO BOT. 



When the wintry wind whistles I along the wild moor, 
And the cottager shuts | on the oeggar his door. 
When the chilling tear stands | in my comfortless eye. 
Oh, how hard is the lot ( of the Wandering Boy ! 

II. 

The winter is cold, | and I have no vest, 
And my heart it is cold | as it beats in my breast ; 
No father, no mother, no kindred | have I, 
For I am a parentless | Wandering Boy. 

ni. 

Yet I had a home, and I once I had a sire, 
A mother who granted | each infant desire ; 
Our cottage it stood | in a wood-embower'd vale. 
Where the ring-dove would warble | its sorrowful tale. 

IV. 

But my father and mother | were summoned away, 
And they left me to hard-hearted | strangers a prey ; 
I fled from their rigour | with many a sigh. 
And now I'm a poor | little Wandering Boy. 

V. 

The wind it is keen, | and the snow loads the gale, 
And no one will list | to my innocent tale ; 
I'll go to the grave | where my parents both lie. 
And death sh^ befriend | the poor Wandering Boy. 

KiBKE WUITB. 
BOUTUDE. 

It is not I that my lot is low. 
That bids this silent | tear to flow ; 
It is not grief | that hides my moan ; 
.It is i that I am all alone. 

In woods and glens | I love to roam, 
When the tired hedger | hies him homo ; 
Or by the woodland I pool to resL, 
When pale the star I looks on its breast. 

Yet when the silent | evening sighs, 
With hallowed airs | and symphonies. 
My spirit takes | another tone, 
And sighs that it is j all alone. 
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The autumn leaf | is sere and dead. 
It floats I upon the water's bed ; 
I would not be a leaf, | to die 
Without recording | sorrow's sigh I 

The woods and winds, | with sudden wail. 
Tell all the same | unvaried tale ; 
I've none to smile | when I am free. 
And when I sigh, { to sigh with me. 

Yet in my dreams I a form I view, 

That thinks on me, | and loves me too ; 

I start, I and when the vision's fiown, 

I weep I that I am all alone. Kirke White. 



EXERCISES ON THE DOUBLE PAUSE, ETC. 
LORD ULLIN'S daughter. 

A chieftain to the Highlands | bound 
Cries, | "Boatman, | do not tarry; 
Aiid I'll give thee } a silver pound 
To row us I o'er | the ferry. "-^ 

" Now who be ve, | would cross Loohgyle, 
This dark | and stormy | water? " 
" Oh, I'm the chief | of Ulva's isle. 
And this | Lord Ullin's | daughter. — 

" And fast before | her father's men. 
Three days | we've fled | together ; 
For should he find us I in the glen. 
My blood | would stain | thia heather. 

" His horsemen hard | behind us ride ; 
Should they | our steps | discover. 



Then who will cheer T my bonny bride. 
When they | have slain | her lover? " 

Out spoke the hardy | HighTand wight, 
**ril go, I my chief | —I'm ready : — 
It is not for | yoiur silver bright ; 
But for I your winsome | lady : 



V And, by my word ! 
In danger | shaU not 
So though the waves 



the bonny bird 

tarry : 

are raging white. 



m row you | o'er | the ferry." — 

By this the storm | grew loud apace. 
The water- | wraith | was shrieking ; 
And in the scowl | of heaven, each face 
Grew dark 1 as they | were speaking. 
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But still as wilder | blew the wind. 
And as | the night | grew drearer, 
Adown the glen | rode armed men. 
Their trampling | sounded | nearer. 

" Oh, haste thee, haste ! '* | thd lady cries, 
" Though tempests | round us | gather ; 
I'll meet the raging | of the skies, 
But not I an angry j fatiier.' — 

The boat has left | a stormy land, 

A stormy sea | before her, — 

When, oh! too strong | for human hand. 

The tempest | gathered | o'er her.— 

And still they rode | amidst the roar 
Of waters | fast | prevailing: 
Lord Ullin reached | that fatal shore, 
His wrath | was changed | to wailing. — 

For sore dismayed, | through storm and shade. 
His child | he did | discover : — 
One lovely hand | she stretched for aid, 
And one | was round ( her lover. 

** Come4)ack ! come back 1 " | he cried in grief, 

"Across I this stormy | water: 

And I'll forgive j your Highland chief. 

My daughter ! j — Oh, | my daughter ! " — 

'Twas vain : | — ^the loud waves lashed the shore, 

Betum I or aid | preventing : — 

The waters \v41d | went o'er his child. 

And he 1 was left [ lamenting. Campbell. 

THE COMPLAINT OP NINATHOMA. 

How long I will ye round me | be swelling. 
Oh, ye blue j tumbling waves | of the scat 
Not always [ in caves | was my dwelling. 
Nor beneath | the cold blast | of the tree. 

Through the high- | sounding halls | of Cathloma, 

In the steps | of my beauty | I strayed ; 

The warriors | beheld | Ninath6ma, 

And they blessed 1 the white- | bosomed maid! 

A ghost, I by my cavern | it darted ! 
In njoonbeams | the spirit | was drest — 
For lovely | appear | the departed, 
"When they visit | the dreams | of my rest ! 

For disturbed | by the tempest's j commotion. 
Fleet the shadowy | forms | of delight — 
* Ah ! cease, | thou shrill blast I of the ocean ! 

To howl I through my cavern | by night. CoLBRfDOZ, 
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THB EXILE Ok* EBIN. 

There came | to the beach I a poor exile | of Erin, 
The dew | on his thin robe | was heavy | and chill ; 
For his country | he sighed, | when at twilight | repairinn^. 
To wander alone I by the wind- | beaten hill : 
But the day-star I attracted I his eye's i sad devotion, 
For it rose | o'er nis own I native isle I of the ocean, 
Where once, | in the fire | of his youtnful I emotion, 
He sang [ the bold anthem | of Erin- | go-bragh. 

''Sad I is my fate ! " | said the heart-broken stranger ; 

" The wild aeer | and wolf | to a covert | can flee. 

But I have no refuge | from famine | and danger, 

A home | and a country | remain not to me. 

Never again | in the green I sunny bowers. 

Where my forefathers lived, | shall I spend | the sweet hours. 

Or cover my harp | with the wild- I woven flowers. 

And strike I to the numbers | of Erin- | go-bragh. 

" Erin, | mv country 1 | though sad | and forsi^en. 

In dreams I re-vlsit I thy sea-beaten shore ; 

But, alas ! in a far | foreign land | I awaken. 

And sigh | for the friends | who can meet me | no more ! 

Oh ! I cruel fate ! | wilt thou never | replace me 

In a mansion of peace | —where no perils | can chase me? 

Never again | shall my brothers | embrace me? 

They died | to defend me, | or live | to deplore I 

"Where | is my cabin door, I fast | by the wild wood? 
Sisters | and sire 1 I did ye weep | for its fall ? 
Whore | is my mother, I that look'd | on my childhood ? 
And where | is the bosom friend, | dearer than all? 
Oh ! I my sad heart ! | long abandon'd | by pleasure. 
Why I did it dote | on a fast- | fading treasure ? 
Tears, like the rain-drop, I may fall | without measure. 
But rapture | and beauty | they cannot | recall. 

" Yet I all its sad I recollections suppressing. 

One I dying wish I my lone bosom can draw : 

Erin 1 | an exilja | bequeaths thee | nis blessing. 

Land I of my fbrefathers ! | Erin- I go-bragh ! 

Buriea | and cold, i when my heart stills I her motion. 

Green | be thy fielas, | — sweetest isle | or the ocean I 

And thy harp- | striking bards | sing aloud | with devotion, — 

Ei-in I mavoumeen ! | —Erin- | go-bragh I " Campbell. 

EXERCISE ON THE FINAL PAUSE. 
THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 

One more unfortunate, | 

Weary of breath, | 
Rashly importunate, | 

Gone to her death ! 

Take her up tenderly, ( 
Lift her with care ; | 
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Fashion'd ao slenderly, | 
Young, and so fair ! 

Look at her garments, ) 
Clinging like oerements ; | 

Whilst the wave constantly | 
Drips from her clothing ; | 

l^e her up instantly, | 
Loving, not loathing. 

Touch her not scomfally ; | 
Think of hear mournfully, | 
Gently and humanly ; i 
Not of the stains of her, | 
All that remains of her | 
Now is pure womanly. 

Make no deep scrutiny | 
Into her mutiny | 

Rash and undutiful ; | 
P&st all dishonour, | 
Death hath left on her | 

Only the beautiful. 

Still for all slips of hers, | 
One of Eve's family — | 

Wipe those poor li^s of hers, I 
Oozing so clammily. 

Loop up her tresses f 

Eecap'd from the comb— | 
Her fair auburn tresses ; | 
Whilst wonderment guesses | 
Where was her home? 

Who was her father? ( 
Who was her mother ? | 
Had she a sister? | 
Had she a brother ? I 
Or was there a dearer one j 
Still, and a nearer one | 
Yet, than all other? 

Alas ! for the rarity | 
Of Christian charify | 

Under the sun ! | 
Oh! it was pitiful, I 
Near a whole city full, | 

Home she had none. 

Sisterly, brotherlv, j 
Fatherly, motherly, | 

Feelings had changed : I 
Love, by harsh evidence, I 
Thrown from its eminence ; | 
Even God'a providence | 

Seeming estranged. 
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Where the lamps qtiiTer | 
So far in the river, | 

With many a light | 
From window and casement, | 
From garret to basement, I 
She stood, with amasement, | 

Houseless by night. 

The bleak wind of March | ' 

Made her tremble and shiver ; ( 
But not the dark arch, | 

Or the black flowing river : | 
Mad from life's history, | 
Glad to death's mysteiry I 

Swift to be hurled— | 
Anvwhere, anywhere | 

Out of the world I . 

In she plungied boldly, | 
No matter how coldly | 

The rough riyer ran, — | 
Over the brink of it ;— | 
Picture it— think of it, | 

Dissolute Man ! | 
Lave in it, drink of it, | 

Then, if you can ! 

Take her up' tenderly, | 

Lift her with care ; | 
Fashion'd so slenderly^ | 

Toung, and so fair 1 

Ere her limbs frigidly | 
Stiffen too rigidly, | 

Decently, — kindly, — 
Smooth, and compose them ; | 
And her eyes, close them, | 

Staring so blindly 1 

Dreadfully staring I 

Thro' muddy impurity, | 
As when with the daring I 
Last look of despairing, | 

Fixed on futurily. 

Perishing gloomily, | 
Spurred by contumely, | 
Cold inhumanity, I 
Burning insanity, | 

Into her rest/ | - 
CroBB her .hands humbly, | 
As if praying. dumbly, | 

Over her breast ! 

Owning her weakness, | 

Her evil behaviour, I 
And leaving, with meekness, | 

Her sins to her Saviour 1 HoOD. 
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PARI THE THIRD. 

EliOCUnOK. 

That tbe ancient Greeks, of all nations of antiquity, were 
most celebrated for their proficiency in the oratorical and 
elocutionary art, is a generally admitted fact : the secret of 
this proficiency was, that they accepted nature, not theory, 
as their guide, and by this simple process placed themselves 
under the jurisdiction of an universal law, which, jf only 
rightly understood and carried out, could not £ul in its re- 
sists. The absence of any public press in those days pre- 
vented the possibility of the issue of pamphlet after pamphlet 
upon this subject, all written by different masters, and pro- 
fessing opposite principles; tiie ancients were, therefore, 
compellea to be content with the simple rules deduced from 
their own nersonal experience, which simple rules formed 
the basis of the art as taught in their public schools, which 
(so great was the importance attached 1by the Greeks to this 
branch of education), as early as the time of Theseus, were 
opened for the instruction of the people, or else they took as 
their model some public orator, whose reputaition was suffi- 
cient im draw around him a host of admiring disciples and 
followers. That this plan was more fruitful in raising 
eminent speakers than our present artificial system, is fully 
demonstrated by the fl&ot, that the orators of those days fax 
outshone in brilliancy, refinement, and spontaneity, those of 
more modem times. The ancients, moreover, had but one 
standard by which they judged the excellence of their 
artists, namely, the effect created by them upon their listen- 
ers. It was necessary for i^ successful oratpr of that early 
period to possess the key to the hearts of the people, by 
which he should be enabled to command their feeungs, pas- 
sions, emotions, and carry tiiem irresistibly along in the 
current of the opinions he discussed and advocated, so that 
at the termination of his harangue he might be sure of re- 
ceiving their unanimous suffrages in behalf of any measure he 
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had adopted andjproposed. If it bo taken into oonsideratian 
that among tho Greeks, at least, so long as they maintained 
their independence, all state measures were adopted after 
public and mature deliberatioua, in which assemblies the most 
powerful and effective orators naturally assumed the aseen- 
oancy, we shall at once perceive the force of the above state- 
ment, and the reason why they so diligently sought after sooh 
embellishments and improvements as had their origin in 
Nature, since by it alone they could hope to sway and diraot the 
spirit of the multitude. Now, if our modem sneakers and 
elocutionists would only folbw the example of ine aneients, 
and, instead of seeking for a multiplicity of abstract rules 
and theories, none of which are conducive to any praotioal 
purposes, would study to imitate nature solely, duoarding 
everything that tends in an opposite direction, they would 
soon perceive the wisdom of that course in the greater power 
of persuasion and general influence they would exercise over 
the minds of their auditors. Strongly recommending tho 
adoption of this system to our readers, we must (for want 
of space) somewhat summarily conclude this short prefktorv 
notice, and plunge at once Ukto tho dififorent headings which 
will be found to compose the tiiird and last portion <^ our 
present disBotation. 

X.— THS BAB. 

It requires a first-class docutionist to q^eak effectively at 
the bar. Distinctness of utterance, force, and occasionally 
vehemence of declamation, together with practised skill in 
the management and modulation of the voice, ai^ indis- 
pensable requisites : the words should also be accompanied 
oy appropriate, graceful, and expressive action. With regard 
to the latter pai^ular, however, any undue exaggeration of 
movement or action will only tend to render tl\e meader and 
his cause ridiculous to the by-standors ; for whion reason it 
IB obvious that of two evils it is safer to err upon the side of 
dobf^ too little tlum too much, though it is, of com«e, the 
provmce of every public speaker to l^ able to hit the happy 
medium between the two extremes. Thus, though it is an 
unpardonable offence in an orator to be oontinu^v sawing 
tiie air with his hands, as though he were holding an 
iihaginary contest with some shadowy opponent, we do not 
mean thmby to hint that he is to use no action at all, and 
to get rid of his two very troablesome and useless sets of 

K 2 
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" pickers and stealers" by the only too evident deyice of 
what is Tulgarly called pocketing them, or that he should 
allow them to hang listlessly by his side, as though those 
two respectable members had been suddenly stricken with 
palsy, or otherwise cut off from the healthy circulation of 
the blood which apparently animates the several neighbour- 
ing parts of his body. Neither is he to keep his eyes con- 
tinually turned upwards, as though speculating upon some 
new conjunction of the planets, nor to bend them uniformly 
downwards, as though a£raid to look up like a man and face 
his interlocutors ; as equally reprehensible would it be for 
him to keep his eyes fixed upon one tpot^ as though awaiting 
the arrival of some anziouisly expected visitor. In fact, 
there is no emotion of the mind that has not its corresponding 
and appropriate action ; and it is the business of every one 
who wishes to shine conspicuously in public oratory, to find 
out what these actions are, and make use of them accord- 
ingly. For instance, there is no man, supposing him in the 
right possession of his &culties, who, when addreffiing heaven^ 
would look downward^ or, when speaking of the earthy would 
look upward^ or when accosting his fellow-creatures, would 
look in the very opposite direction to that in which they 
were standing. By the same rule, if he expresses amaze- 
ment,, he naturally lifts up his hands and eyes ; if he wishes 
to speak particularly of himself as suffering under some in- 
tense sorrow or intemaL disquietude, he presses his right 
hand to his breast, as the most expressive sign thereof. If 
he wishes to express horror or aversion, he starts back, with 
a repressive action of the arms; but if, on the contraiy, he 
has some extraordinary boon or favour to solicit, he comes 
forward, clasping his hands together in earnest supplication 
and entreaty. If he is threatening the vengeance of Heaven 
against some miserable culprit, he contracts his eyebrows, and 
extends his arm in a menacing attitude ; but if he wishes to 
invite the wanderer back to the paths of happiness and virtue, 
he spreads out his arms benevolently, as though awaiting to 
embrace the. prodigal. .Thus, any misapplication of these 
and othier. gestures, being, as. they are, intended to represent 
the several a\id.) individual moods of mind, either by substi- 
tuting one for the other, or by using the right one m an ex- 
aggerated form, will neceesarily throw nature from her just 
proportions, and tend .to render the speaker and his discourse 
f)oth ridiculous and unnaturaL As we said' before, in this 
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partionlar, it is safer to err upon the side of doing too little' 
than too much, especially at the bar, whare, indeed, more 
than a very, moderate pUy and action of the arms is neither 
judicious nor in character. Above all, do not make use of 
any gesture or action which is obviously studied ; unless you 
have acquired the art by* which you can conceal the appear* 
ance of art,* the first, preliminary study is entirely tnown 
away and worthless. Every ton^ of the voice, every move- 
ment of the body should be apparently spontaneous, as 
though the speaker had been drawn into them naturally and 
unconsciously by the importance or spirit of the matter to 
which he is giving utterance. Avoid, too, anything, like a 
stiff or pedantic stvle of speaking, and be careiful not to 
utter thoughts which are in tiiemiaelves trifling and utterly 
unworthy of notice, with an undue solemnity of manner, 
as though you were desirous of improving the occasion for 
showing off your own powers of articulation. This, though 
a common, is a very grave error, inasmuch as it destrpys all 
variety of expression, and by investing the minor portions 
withan artificial weight and preponderance, deprives thereally 
major parts of their proportionate degree of significance in the 
discourse. Nor must we omit one advantage pertaining to 
the forensic orator — ^namdy, the fiEict of his wearing robes, 
and the oppoftunitv which it gives him' of arranging ana 
using their folds with grace, expression, and effect. Speeches 
delivered at the bar require to be commenced in a kind of 
undertone, the same gradually ' extending and expanding 
as the speaker becomes more earnest and decided in his 
assertions, and his mode of interpreting the intricacies of 
the law. He should speak slowly and deliberately, making 
use of no arbitrary inflections of the voice ; but simply 
modulating his tone according to the requirements of 
the language, and. the effect he wishes to proauce upon the 
minds of 'the jury and the surrounding spectators. He 
must, take care that the concluding words of his sentences 
are distinct and audible, otherwise the greater portion 
of his argument will be lost upon the bulk of his listeners. 
'H&must take breath systematicallv, and at regular intervals, 
in order to prevent that unnatural straining and belabouring 
of the voice which is consequent upon the exhaustion of the 
organs of respiration, before arriving at such points where 
a fresh supply can be legitimately taken. And, lastly, he 
must reserve the fullest extent of his powers, the greatest 
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Ibrra and v^bemeau of his deolanfttion, for the temiaaticm 
And vindintf up of his disooune, becaixae the final impreBBion 
IB always ins most laating, and egerciaeB the gieatest in- 
flnoDce n|)on the thoughts and feelingi of our felbw- 
ereatnrai ; and it therefore beeomes more than nsnally im- 
portant, where so Biudi depends upon the crowning ^ort, 
as is ohriously the case with a special pleader,.that the grand 
coup filiould be artistioallj kept back to form the <£wing 
tabteau in the drama. 

If the tyro at once proceed to edocate himself upon the 
abore simple principles, he need entertain no fear of being 
ultimately enabled to deUver himself effectively at the bar, 

EXAMPLK 01* F0BEN8IC ELOQUBNCJB. 
CI09BO AOAIXBT TBBRBS. 

Hie time is e«nu, Fathen, when that iHiich bam Im been uithtd 
ftr, towards allaying the mty jovix order has been subject to, and 
rtmovuig the imputaUont against trials, is fffectxujJly put in our 

Sower. An opinion has long preyailed, not only here at hom€g bnt 
kewise in fweign countnes, both dangercns to yon, and p&rmdotu 
to the ttate,--^iha.t in nrotecutums men of wealth are always ia/h, 
however dearly convicted. There is now to i>e brought upon Lis 
trial before yoii, to the coi^utiim, I hope, of the propaaatort of 
this $Umderoiui imputation, one whose 1^ and actions eonaemn him 
in the opinion of all impamal persons ; but who, according to his 
own recKOMnff, and dechred d^m^ence upon his riches, is already 
aegwUted: I mean Caius Verres. I demand jwSioe of yon, Fathers, 
upon the rf'Mer of theimUie freamrp, the omreteor of Asia JIfinor 
and PamfhyUa, the invader of the ndUs ena privileges of R4)maM^ 
the eeourge and curie of ^c£lg. If that sentence is passed upon 
him whidi his crimes deserve, your authority, Fathers, will be 
venerable and sacred in the eyes of the public ; but if his great 
riches should bias you in his jhvour, I shall still gain onepoint'-'to 
make it apparent to all the world, that what was wanting in this 
ease was not a criminal nor a prosecutor, \mt justice «nd adequate 
punishment. 

To pass over the shameful irregtdariiies of his vo^, what does 
his qucestorship, the first public employment he held^ — rvhat does it 
exhibit, but one continued scene of vUlaniesf — CnetuB Carbo plutp- 
dered of the public money by his ofoa treasurer, a eonsul stripped 
and betrayed, an army deserted and reduced to want^ a |>ro9tffce 
robbed, too dvU and religious rights of the people violafed. The 
employment he held in Asia Minor and Pamphylia, what did it 
produce but the r«t7i of those coimtrics ? in which nouses, cities, and 
temples were robbed by him. What was his conduct in his jtrsetar- 
ship here at hnmet Let the plundered temples, and pubho works 
wgieeted, that he might embexzte the money intended for carrying 
. them OD, bear witness, Sow did he discharge the ojice of ajudger 
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Lei thoM lAo jitf^md by hi8 MiMti^ oiMwr. Bat his jmHtofwA^ 
ki aieikf eromtB S\ bis works of wkkidma, and finiahM » ku(lm§ 
mMtummt of hk M/bmy. Tbo misekifft done bv him in that «»- 
ki^tpSf oowitnr, during th« iftrM yean of his imqMUouB odnffitieiv- 
Hm, an raoh, that flMMf ysars natdar the wimi and tea pratan 
will n€i beM^MMl to rtalnrs thing! to tho eofiiiffMMi iniduobfaa 
found them ; for it is notmiom, that, during tho (mm of his fjrswwy, 
the iXcUianM neither enjoyed the proieeticn oi their oim itrigmid 
lowf, of the rii^uhlMftf made for their henefU by tho Rohmk^ mo m H, 
npon their ooming under tho proteetion <» tho Comm m u mtakk, nor 
of tho fMliiraf and Mflft'saaMi r^s of SMM. His iml has tfrmM 
aU oeuuea in Sicily for these three yean. And his dooisioos hare 
ti<dated al//(0w, QUpredeiem, all rifiu. The msi# he ham, by ofM- 
frory taxes and unkuird^/ impositions, extorted from the induiirume 
poor, are not to be computed. The most/M(l^/U allies of thaCaB»- 
monweahh hare been treated as enemiee, jRosiaa eiUeeHa havo^ like 
eUivet, been p«( to death with (ortufw. The most alroeioiwerisiMafr, 
iormimeiy,}uky^he0aexemptedtKiiAdeaer9$dpem ie kmm^ 1e ; and men el 
the most im««0^pfHMi«A^aouractei8coMtoiMsi and 6o» t «ftsrf as >sa wf » 
The har^owe, tbou^ empeientlff/ort^fM, and the gates of stravg 
towns, opened topiratet and msooomv. Tho soldierT and SBilers 
belonging to a proviaco, under tM pvoteotioii of toe OommOD* 
weal^, jtarfMl to death, WhoU fimta, to the great dtitimmi of 
the provinces, suffered to peritih. The ancient monumento ed 
either 8icUia% at Jtoman greatness, the etaitm of heroee and prineee 
earned ^, and the emnJ0 «<n|)p«ri of the images. Having, by his 
inAniitom sentenoes, ^od the prisons with the most imateArvme 
ana deaer^ma of tho peo|»Ie^ ho tnen prooeeded to order trambeis 
of Roman oitisens to be ttmmffted in tho ^aob ; so that tho ea« 
olamation, *^^am a atuca qf Rome/** mhiob. has often, in the 
most distant reffiont, and amooff the most barbarous people, been a 
protection, was of no sertiee to them ; but, on the contrary, brought 
a needier and more severe punishment upon them. 

I asi now, Verres, what you have to advance against this ohar^ ? 
Will you pretend to deny it t Will you pretend that anythinr 
false, that even anything aygramted, is alleged against you ? Had 
any prince or any state committed the easne outrage affainsft the 
pnvuege of Roman oitisenB, should wo not think we had st^ieieni 
ground for dedarina war against them f What punishment ought, 
then, to be inflicted on a tyrannical and wicked mrastor, who dared, 
at no greater distance than Sicily, within sight of the Italian coast, 
to put to the infamous death if cruei/bsion, that wnfbrtuneUe ana 
innocent citiien, PubUus Oavius Oosanms, only for his having «•- 
serted his privilege of dbiunthip, and declared his inteotion of m>* 
pealing to the/tM(ic« of his country against a cruel oppressor, who 
had WMUsUy confined him iik prison aX,Syracuse, whence he had just 
made his escape t The unhappy man, arrested as he was going to 
embark for his native country, is Inrought before the wicied prefer. 
With eyes darting fury, and a eomntemanoe distorted with crwdtf^ bo 
orders the helpless victim of Ins rage to be stripped, and rods to bo 
brought ; o/eeusing him, but without the least shadow qf evidence, 
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or even of tutpieion, of having come to Sicily at a tpjf. It wot in 
vain that the unhappy man cried oul^ "lam a BxmoM citizen ; I 
hare served under iMciui Pretitu, who is now at Panonnut, and 
will attest my innocence." The bhod-thinty preetor, dec^to all he 
could urge in his own defence, ordered the infamoui pum^ment ta 
be inflicted. Thus, FathercL was an innocent Roman citizen publicly 
mangled Yriih. scourffiTig ; whilst the only words he uttered amidst 
his cruel sufferings were, "/ am a Roman citizen I" With these be 
hoped to defend himself from violence and infamy; but of so lUtU 
service was this privilege to him, that while he was thus oMertin^ hie 
citizenehipf the order wa* given for hit exeatHon—tor his execution 
upon the erott/ 

Liberty/ O tovmd once delightful to every jRomon ear ! O taared 
privilege of Roman citizen^p / once tacreaf now trampled upon f 
^ut wnat then? — it it come to thit t Shall an inferior magistrate^ a 
governor, who holdt his whole power of the Roman peopUf in a Roman 
province, within tightot Italy, bind, tcowrge, tortureynHifre and red 
hotvlatet of iron, and at last put to iheinfamotu death of the erott, 
a Roman citizen t Shall neither the criet of innocence, expiring in 
aaony, nor the teart of pitying tpectatort, nor the mxmsty of the 
Roman CommonwetUth, nor the fear of the justice of nit country, 
restrain the licentious and wanton cruelty of a moniler, who, in con- 
fdenee of his ridies, striJket at the root qf liberty, and tett manidnd at 
d^Uuneet 

1 conclude with expressing my. hopes that your witdom and 
justice'. Fathers^ will not, by suffering the atrocious and unexampled 
insolence of Catus Verres to escape the due punishment, leaye room 
to apprehend the danger of a total subversion of authority, and intro^ 
dudfion of general amMrchy and eonfutUm, 

' . ' . • • . 

n. — ^PARLIAMENT. ^ ' 

Parliamentary speakmg' being of the argomentativB 
kind, its chief element is .distinctness, coupled with energy 
and decision. • The principal object of the speaker is to show 
np the different betunngs of. the cause he advocates in the 
most fiftvourable light, as also to exhibit those of the opposi- 
lion to the greatest possible disadvantage. He will, there* 
fore, in order to invest them with greater force, dwell longer 
upon his words while expatiating upon the merits of the 
principles he wishes to have adopted, than while engaged in 
refuting those set forth by his opponents. As this land of 
speaking has' a natural t^dency to be monotonous, the ma* 
triculator will' find it necessary, in order to prevent his 
bearers becoming wearied and inattentive, and thereby 
losing the main thread of his argument, to vary, every now 
and then, not only his tone, but the general style of his de* 
livery, even though the latter be scarcely warranted by a 
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oorresponding change in the treatment of the subject he is 
at the time debating. As parliamentary debates are often 
carried on considerably beyond midnight, at which period 
the senses of the indiyidoal legislators become, as it were, 
dragged, and their apprehensions dulled, such member or 
members upon whom devolyes the task of taking an active 
part in the deliberations, should, instead of fafiing into a 
prosaical style of utterance, which argues that they them- 
selves are getting somewhat perturbed and drowsy, exert all 
their energies to arouse the lialf -slumbering faculties of their 
colleagues, and force them to pay. attention to the business 
enacting. In fact, unless the aspirant be perfect master of 
the several branches of elocution ; is thoroughly acquainted 
with the rules of. emphasis, punctuation, and just propor- 
tions ; knows when to raise his voice to a falsetto, and when 
to drop it to an only just audible whisper ; when to assume a 
persuasive, and when a oonunanding attitude; when to 
hurry his sentences one into the other, as if carried away by 
the vehemence of his feelings, and when to pause upon the 
same, in order to give the assembly time to mgest fully some 
im^rtant proposition; unless, in i&ort, he be a consummate 
artist, he wiU never become a successful' parliamentary 
orator. The proof of this assertion is, that all our leading 
men in the legislature, if they have not possessed the faculty 
of impersonating the different passions and emotions, which 
belongs more particularly to tiie actor^s vocation, have at 
least had a complete command over their own language, and 
been considered as thorough elocutionists. 

In this, as in all other departments of this difficult art, 
ease, variety, and the important' auxiliary of art concealing 
art, are the surest guarantees to honour and success. 

EXAMPLES. 
LORD BROUOHAM ON NBGBO SLA.VEBT. 

I trust that, at leiufih, the time has oome, when Parliament will no 
longer bear to be told, that slave-owners are the best law-giiws on 
tlaveiy ; no longer suffer ourvoioe to roll across the Atlantic, in 
empty warnings andjiruitless orders. ' Tell me not of riahts — ^talk not 
of the property of tixe piafiter in his slave. I deny his rights, — I 
acknowUdge not the property. - The principles,' the feelinas of our 
oonmion nature, rise in reheUion agamst it. Be the appeal made to 
the understanding or to the heart, l£e sentence is the same— that rMcte 
it ! In vain you tell me of laws that sanction such a claim I There 
is a law above oU the moctaMatf of Atcman co<ici— the same 
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ttrong h o c t the voiid— the mme in aU Umm; mnA m tt m» 
before the daring aenius of Colmmbui pierced the Dight of agea, and 
opened to one world the source of pwotir, wealth, and knowledge— to 
toe other, all utteraJbU woes, muik is it at thit day ; it is the law 
written by the^ii^«r of God on the heart of man : and by that law, 
unchangeable and eternal, while men ciemtw/patMf, and ^a<i&«rapMU. 
and hate blood, they shall r^'fc^ with indignation the Wi7^ and 
gwUty fantasy, that man can liold property in aiui» / 

In vain ye ^peal to treaties— to corenanto between nation*. The 
covenants of the Almiifkty, whether the old covenant or the new, 
denomiee such unholy pretensions. To these laws did they of old 
refer, who maintained the African trade. Suck treaties did they 
cite, and not untrtUy ; for, by one Ajam^fd compact, ^ou bartered 
the glories of BUnheian for the trc^ in ft/ood Yet, in despite of 
law and of treaty, that ti^/«rRal traffic is now destroyed, and its 
fotortef put to (2m£4 like ot^ pirates. How came this diange to 
pa««l Kot, assuredlT, by PaHiaMewt leading the way: but the 
tountry at length awoke ; the indignatiom of the pcop2« was kindled: 
it descended in thunder , and «ffio(ethe traffic, and scattered its yv^^ 
profit to the winds, ^^o^ <^^y lot the planters beware— Is^ their 
aM0»i52te9 beware— let the uovfrnmeiit at A<Mn« beioare—let the ParUa- 
ment beware/ The <ai>i« eouTifry is once more awake-^aioaJl'0 to the 
condition of negro slavery : the same indignation kindles in the bosom 
of the MSM people ; the samedoud is gathering, that annihilated the 
«2ftM 6tub / and i| it shall descend again, they on whom its crash 
may fall will not be destroyed before I have warned them : bnt I 
vray that their destruction may tmn away from us tiie more tarible 
judgments of Ood / 

MR. HORAOB WA£POLI Dl BSPBOOF QV MB. PTtT. 

iSw*, — I was unwilling to tftt^frupe the course of this d^ate while 
It waa carried on with eahmess and decency, by men who do not 
soffer the ardour of opposition to doud tiieir r«U0«iy or (ron^porf 
them to such expressions as this assembly does not admit. I have 
hitherto deferred to answer the gentleman, who declaimed against 
tiie bill with such/umey of rhetoric, and such veh&nence o{ gesture; 
who chaxged the advocates for the expedients now proposed, with 
having no regard for any interest but their own ; and with male in j 
laws only to consume paper, and threatened them with the d^ecUon 
of their adherents^ and the lotf of their ii^uence,^ upon this new dis- 
covery of their /o2(y and their imiorance. Nor, sir. do I now answer 
him for any other purpose, uian to remind him how little the 
ekumours of rage said petuleney of invectives contribute to the pur* 
poses for which this assembly is called together ; how little the di»» 
eovery of truth is promoted, ttod the security of the nation estaklished» 
hjjfompous diction and theatrical emotion. Formidable sounds ana 
furious declamations, eonident assertions and Iqfty periods, may 
afiEeot the yoiui^ ana inexperienced; and, perhaps, the gentiemaa 
may have contracted his habits c^ orat<»7 hj conversing more 
with those of his oip» age, than with sach as have had more appor' 
4uaitiesoi acgmring. in otp l edge, and moie sucees^ methods t&tfimt 
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wwnfciii i« y their s ^ Mi m m ifii, If t&» best of lis temper^ sir, would 
aoffar bim to attend to thoee whose o^ and Umff tuquatHkmoi with 
Ituinett ffife them an «a<fupKtei26 right to difermue and «ii^B0rior»^, 
he would learn in time to rtatcm rather than to dedaim, and to 
prof er /kj<»m of cirTKmenf, and an accmiUe hwwUdge offetett, to 
s&uMdinff ipithdt and i^jmImI ttiperiativei, which may disturb the 
tme^'Na<is» for a moment, bat leaTO no lattino tinprewtoa on the 
mwd. He would lean, sir, that to acaue and to praoe are Tery 
different ; and that reproaekts mumpported by widtnet, mjffttA only 
the eharaotor of him who tUtrnv them. ExcHrdont of >^ti«y and 
/lufhu of oni(pf3r, are indeed pardonabU in yoin^ stea, but in ae 
o(A«r y and it surely would contribute more even to the puipoee 
for which some gentlemen appear to speak (that of de^jreeiating 
the conduct of the odminirtratMn), to fmroe the inoonyeniencesand 
injustice of thiB bill, than barely to tusert them, with whatever 
magni^icenee of language, or appeojranee of zeal, honesty, or eomptu- 

MB. nrfB BXPLT. 

Sir, — Tlie atrocious crime of bein^ a y<mn^ man, which the 
honourable gentleman has with such spirit and aeeency charged upon 
me, I dudl neither palliate nor <20i.y, but content myself with 
wiudng that I may be one of those whose folUes may ceoM with 
their vouih, and not of that number who are ignorant in spUg of 
experience. Whether youth can be imi>uted to any man as a 
reproa(^, I will not, sir, assume the province of determiniJig ; but 
surely oqe may become yusily eoni^ptible if the opportunities 
which it brings have passed away without improvement, and ewe 
appears to mirai^ when the passions have McfiiMML The wreteA who, 
after having seen the conje^^tt^ftceA of a thousand errors, continues 
«^2 to &^«naer, and whose a;9f«has only added obstinacy to stupidity, 
IS surely the (Kjeet of either aJbhorrence or contempt, and desei-ves not 
that his ^^ haars should ««cter« him from insult. Much more, sir, 
is A€ to be aJbhorred, who, as he has ocfeanoK^ in age, has receded from 
«»rte«, and becomes siofv vieisel with less temptaHwn, who pituCilafes 
himself for money which he cannot enjoy, and spends the remainder 
of his life in the ruin of his country. But youih, sir, is not mv 
mily crime : I have been accused of acting a Iheatrical part. A 
theatrical part may either imply some peculiarities of gesrore, or 
dissimulation of my real sentamentSi and an adoptum of the 
opinions and language of another man. 

. In the first sense, sir, the chaige is too trifling to be wt{fiUedf 
and deserves only to be mentioned to be despised. I am at liberty, 
like every other man, to use my own laitpiage, and though, perhaps, I 
may have some ambilion to please this gentleman, I shall not lay 
myself under any res^aii^, nor very solicitously copy his diction or 
his mien, however matured by age or modelled by experience. But if 
any man shall, by charging me with theatrical behaviour, tmp/y that 
I utter ahv sentiments but mv own, I shall treat him as a calum- 
niator ana a villain ; nor e^all any protection shelter him from the 
tt^ea^ment he deserves. I shall, on such an occasion, without scruple, 
.irmp^s iqwB «U those fanm with«hiohfanift& and ifi^'<y 
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themselTes, nor sliall anything but €iff€ rettrain my retmtmtint ; — '^ 
age, which always brings one priyij^ge— that of being intolerU and 
«t^>era^t(m«' without punishment. But with r^are^, sir. to those 
whom I hsLYe offendea, I am of o»ttti(m,.that if I HAD acted a 
hoiToioed part, I should haye avoided their censure : the heat that has 
offended them is the ardour of convictidnf and that zeaJ for the service 
of my country, which neither hope nor fear shall influence me to 
m;»>reM. ' I will not fit uneoTieerned while my 2t^y is invaded, nor 
/ooJb in silence upon public robbery. VwH)! exert my en<20avot(r«, at 
irAatever hazard, to repe/ the aggressor, 9316, drag the ^t^ to justice, 
whoever may^otect him in his villany, and whoever may partaJte of 
his p^KJufsr. • < 

ni. — THE PULPIT. 

Too little regard is paid by clergymen of the Established 
Church to the maimer of ^ their delivery, though upon it 
depends, almost entirely, the effect created by theur dis- 
courses upon their several congregations. No matter how 
sublime and perfect a sermon may be in itself, considered as 
a work of composition, nor how noble a figure it may as- 
sume when reduced to print, it will, when spoken, be alto- 
gether ineffectiye, and unproductiye of aoy religious senti- 
ment, however feeble, in the' minds of the congregation, 
unless it is rendered by the preacher not only with propriety 
and judgment, but with a zealousness and eamestuess pro- 
portioned to the warmth and importance of the subject of 
which he is treating. 

To the clergy the advantage of elocution in preaching is ob- 
vious ; but as a late writer observes, a man may be taught to 
read a prayer but not to pray it. It should not be decliamed. 
Until the reader forgets he is speaking in public, he cannot 
pray the prayers he utters aloud. No general rule od this 
subject, says one who understaiids the matter well, ia better 
than that given by our English Boscius to a youuff clergy- 
man — *^Feel what you r^, and read as you fed." The 
same good authority thinks there can be no doubt that it is 
miainly owing to the liturgy being so generally read in a 
tone of declamation, instead of supplication, that it makes 
so little impression on our congregations. The least that can 
be expected from a clergyman entering a reading-desk or 
pulpit is a correct pronunciation ; yet it is rarely found even 
among London curates. Self-possession,- besides,* is seldom 
gained by one of a nervous temperament, yet how essential 
is it to a public speaker or lecturer. Some readers conmiit 
mistakes from absence of mind| and Buck mistakes, as a 
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clerical writer remarks, are more painfdl made in tlie reading* 
desk than when committed in the pulpit. 

The clerical author referred to rdates theatory of a friend 
who displayed more elocutionary skill than devotional feeling 
as a reader of the liturgy. Unable to tolerate bad reading 
even in the occupant of the desk below him, his fastidious- 
ness was the cause to him of much annoyance. His clerk, 
like most of his class, scattered his accents and emphases 
at random. ^* Seldom," the tale continues, **was a service 
performed without his receiving from the vicar, when it was 
over, either the correction of a fault in his elocution, or some 
general instruction in the art of reading. It happened one 
Sunday, that Amen, in making tiie response, ^ Ix>rd, have 
mercy upon us,' laid an unoonmionly strong emphaason the 
last word. The elocutionist got the better of the parson. 
* John,' he cried from the reading-desk, ^ how many times 
have I told you by laying the emphasis on us, you make the 
petition to refer only to you and me ?" * It may be added 
that greater care should be taken in the selection of parish- 
clerks. And both they and their pastors should always recol- 
lect that in reading the Scriptures and the prayers, the final 
hi in verbs and adjectives should always be distinctly soxmded. 

We have often heard people express themselves puzzled to 
account for the fact, that while the members of every other 
profession requiring the public display of elocutionary 
powers, have paid particular attention, and devoted con- 
siderable time and labour to the acquirement of a correct 
and effective delivery, so many of the clergy should have 
habitually neglected the same, as though their vocation were 
of so littie importance, that it was altogether immaterial 
whether their words found an echo in the hearts of the mul- 
titude or otherwise. Now, when we consider that the great 
body of the people look up to their pastors and ministers as 
their spiritual chie&, for religious mstruction, consolation, 
support, and guidance, through aU the evils of life, and 
that unless such pastors and ministers are competent to their 
tasks, and capable of exercising a beneficial influence over the 
animal passions of then: parishioners, there will be no check 
to the spread of infidelity, crime, ignorance, and folly, we 
shall see that it is the duty of the clergy to embrace every 
available means placed within their compass for rendering 
their dissertations more convincing and irresistible to those 

• "A Voice from a Mask." 
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for whose regeneraf ion and enlightenment they are especialljT 
intended. This tendency on the part of the ministry of ther 
Church of Enghind to ignore the very essential, bat mecha- 
nicalsludy of theart of speaking, arises from a purely Christian 
and praiseworthy feeling, namely, deference for the matter, and 
contempt for the form. Now, however good and incontr(»ver- 
tible this may be as a principh^ considered in a purely theore* 
tical point of view, it shares the fate of manjr another principle 
equally obvious and unimpeachable, of b^ng productive of 
very indifferent results when reduced to practice. Unfor- 
tunately it is not IB the power of any individual body of 
society to alter the existing order of things; and as the 
large majority of people are nnconsciously slaves to forms 
and appearances, and can in fact, as a prelimiDary step, only* 
be inauced to accept the matter out of admiration for the 
guise in which it is presented, it is evidently better policy, 
so that the ultimate end be attained, rather to yield to than 
fight against the natural fraihies and weaknesses oi humanity. 
Moreover, as vice is held np to us decked in such gay and 
allurinflr habiliments, why should not reliaion be invested 
with au those charms and adornments which are legitima^ly 
her own, in order to awaken and strengthen the zeal of her 
votaries? For instance, if a preacher, instead of droning 
out syllable after syllable of ms discourse in the present 
cold, dry, lackadaisical manner, the only effect of which is 
to send the whole congregation to sleep, can, by entering 
eneigetieaRy into the spirit of his sermon, making use of tl^ 
proper modulation and inflections of the voice, and calling 
to his aid the whole known science of elocution, warm h» 
audience into enthusiasm lor the great cause of truth as 
manifested in the doctrines of Christianity, what objection 
can there be to his exerting himself to bring about such a 
laudable and much to be desired result? It must aJso be 
'remembered that religion was made for the sinner, not for 
the saint, and that, therefore, though we may ezperienosino 
difficulty in imbuing the latter with a due sense of virtue 
and justice, it is necessary with the lonner to appeal to 
something stronger than his reason, which, having proved 
insufficient to deter him from fiEiUing into traaptation, will 
be found equally inadequate, unaided by anv extraneous in- 
fluence, to reclaim him from error. With mm it is neces* 
sary to work upon his fedings, his passions, his emotions, to 
force his attention and sympathies into a current of ideas 
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Jbrnga to hk mml modoi of thought, whether the miie be 
ateaded Toluntaiily or not; to accomplish thia requires the 
poBsaBSLon of great oratorical as well as afgumentati ve poweca 
on the part of the preacher. It k not sufficient that ne can 
eonvinoe the sinner hj his reasoning^ he must abo be enaUed 
to in^ire bim bv bis eloquence, luid the impressiyeness o£ 
hk diG^v^ry, with a laudable ambition to excd in goodness, 
in the same manner as the ancients were iuspired b^ tlieir 
orators with a sudden, iiresistible impulse to follow in the 
Bt^ of heroes and martyrs. There are tew, indeed, who 
do not possess a kaawledge of what k right, the difficidty k 
to get them to act according to that knowledge ; and aa 
nothing k so generalljr contagious aa real, bond fide earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm, it k important that every pastor, while 
exhortiug hk needle to righteousness, should not only be, 
but appear to be, thoroughly aigrossed in and carried away 
by the spirit of his diaoourse, in order that he may be able to 
infuse a little of hk own Chrktkn liyeliness and solicitude 
into the bosoms of hk hearers. In answer to the objection 
which may possibly be started by many prejudiced persona 
to the effect that the style of delivery herein recommeDded k 
ostentatious, and indicative of the divine preaching himsdl 
rather than hk Master, we have merely to urge that there 
k a vast difiBerence between simple eamestneas and ostenta* 
tion, and that the cold rigidity of demeanour and utterance 
assumed by the pastors of modwn times k by no means war-- 
ranted by the example of the Scripture orators, who, to 
judge fibm their writings, and the results of their labours, 
must have been jpartieularly warm and energetic while deli- 
vering their orations to the multitude. 

We do not, however, wish to be mkunderstood, and in 
giving directions to the preacher to be warm and zealous in 
hk ducouise, to show that hk words are the results of lua 
own feeliiu;s and convictions, we do not mean thereby to * 
insinuate wat he k to storm and rave at hk congregation, 
as though religion were a thing to be communicated by 
mere force of hings, and mankind in such a primitive state 
of unintellectual sloth as to be only capable of being buJUed 
into the acceptance of their duty. Neither k he to fall into 
that hideous whine, so prevalent amongst some of our dk- 
senting minkters, ajid forcing hk body into iJl kinds of 
horrible contortions, in exa^erated imitation of the 
exaggerated action of bad players, sob oat each sent^ace of 
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his sermon after the fashion of a Inbberlj school-boy, sad- 
denly condemned by his tutor, for inattention to his studies, 
to remain after school-hours and learn an extra page of his 
Latin ^neid. As a rule, the less positive action of the 
arms and hands a preacher uses in the' pulpit, the better. 
There are other ways of impressing his audience with a 
belief of his sincerity besides continually drawing, with his 
four fingers and thumb, what we always feel iDclined to 
term, imaginary caricatures in the air. Some actions are, 
however, especially to be avoided. 'For instance, that which 
is usually called, in technical language, the spread-eagle 
attitude, that is, both hands extended in an elevated posi'- 
tion, and the body inclining forwards, as if the reverend 
exhorter were in the act oifying upwards from this world of 
sinfulness and sorrow. Another action to be reprehended is 
that uneasy activity of the fingers opening and closing upon 
empty space, which conveys the uncomfortable impression to 
the bv-standers (or rather, by-sitters, to speak more cor- 
rectly), that the speaker is engaged in the imaginary labour 
of digging up the bones of me prophets. And lastly, we 
would warn oar readers against that incessant hammering 
of the knuckles upon the cushions of the pulpit, which 
always invests us with a notion that the preacher is knocking 
for the admission of his whole congregation into the four 
gates of heaven. We advise, then, that the clergy, carefully 
avoiding all ostentation and affectation of manner, should 
deliver their sermons in such wise as is best calculated to 
make a lasting impression upon the minds of their hearers, and 
to imbue them with a due sense of the importance of the sub- 
ject upon which they are expatiating, namely, Christianity, 
and that they should do this regardless of the prejudices of 
narrow-minded people, by whom any innovation upon long- 
established custom, nowever reprehensible the latter maybe, 
"^is considered as a kind of sacrilege. Moreover, when we 
take into consideration that the W^eyans — who can scarcely 
be looked upon in the light of dissenters from the Church of 
England, professing as they do all its principal doctrines, 
only differing in a few unimportant details — ^when we con- 
sider that this large body of people have ever made it a 
practice to study the science of speaking, and that their 
sermons are so much more effective in consequence, the 
clergy of the Established Church can scarcely be deterred 
from doing the same by the fear that they are introducing 
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a new system, and thereby running counter to peop1e*B pre- 
conceived opinions, when they are merely following the 
example set them by their equally orthodox and pious 
brethren. 

JCXAMPLE OF PULPIT ELOQUENCE. — ^FBOM DR. LE8TER*S 

ORATIONS. 

" How shall I giv€ Ikee up, Ephraim f how shall I deliver thee, 
Isrdel t how shall I make thee as Admah t hone shall I set thee as 
Zeboim f Mine heart is turned within me, my repenting* are kindled 
together"— Hosea xi. 8. 

The land of Itrael was polluted with idol-worship. Idols were 
seen on every high hill. The people had giren themselves over to 
idolatry. Gody who had done so much for them ; Qod, who had 
liyved them with such marvelhtu affection, and had chosen them 
from amona the nations of the earth; God, who had done such 
mighty works, even Him they had neglected, and deserted, and for- 
aotten ; and instead of God, who made the world and created the 
neavens, thev chose stocl^ of wood, idols, the work of men*s hands, 
which could neither see, nor hear, nor help, nor hlets. These they 
toorshipped : these ihej served / 

Impurity defiled the land. Truth had perished ; mercy was un- 
huoiffn ; swearing, lyiri^, stealing, murder, and adultery stalked, with 
fearful strides, over the realm. God^s ways, Gods works were alto- 
gether neglected. God^s winning voice, God!s threatening wrath had 
fallen unheeded. 

Ephraim, and Israel ?i\W forgot God : *' joined themselves to idols, 
played the harlot with many lovers." Their career had been a career 
of sin ; their life, a life of guilt. The cvp of their iniquity was 
fvll : then vengeance surely cometh. 

Are the lieavens shroud^ with blackness t Does the sun quench 
itself in darkness t Is GocTs fwy, reeking with the blood of thou- 
sands, hovering over the land ? Is the realm swept by the storm t 
Is the realm winnowed by the. Jmrricane t Is the reidm desolated 
by the famine t Is the realm blasted by the mildew t Is the realm 
scorched and burnt up by ihefire t 

No ; not this, not this. No sound of wrath is heard. No anger 
seen. No shrieks and c^yin^ groans and ghastly wails arise from uie. 
crushed myriads of a fallen empire. What then t is not their ^i/< 
complete f 

Come with me into the presence-chamber of Divinity, and there 
behold a wondrov^ sight, even the heart of God, unfolded, open, bare, 
so that his creatures may see. And what behola we — anger t »o / 
vengeance i no ; judgment i no; hatred, and scorn, and hwi^xng indig- 
nation f NO. 

The struggles of a Father. The struggles of his love against his 
justice ; the struggles of his^'<y and yearning solicitude against his 
anger. Justice demands punishment, and points with a stem and 
unbending countenance to Ephraim* s and IsraeVs guilt But there 
that wondrous heart, that infinite, that boundless, that love-heart 

F 
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iiruggUt and pleads. Did it not create them ? did it not Icve them 
when chUdren t did it not make the tea roll back its tide for them, 
and for them sent angels* food f and did it not g^ye them a " land 
fiowing tdth mUk and honev t" And how, h4)w can that heart give 
them up to rtdn and death j 

A wc^rotu scene : God's heart struggling, OocCs heart pantim, 
Ood^s heart throbbing, like an earthly parents, nay, with all the 
deep unfathomable lm>e of his own nature. It cannot, cannot part 
wiui its beUjved, though erring, though sinful, though polluted 
children. 

Tne^they had sinned and thrown off 9k parents love, said forgotten 
all a li'athers care, and deified his commands, and broken his lavfs, 
nay. had forsaJken the parental home, and chosen a roofless habitation, 
and for comjhinions, the ^ends of hell I Oh, the chUdren, instead of 
being innocent, and fair, and wAtte as snow, are now guilty and 
eov€r0e{ with ft^oocf. And yet eUl this, instead of awakening anger 
and bringing down pundshment, awakens only agonising love, and 
brings down tenderest f^erstuisions. 

There is silence, the silence of eternity. Does that large wondrous 
heart break into expression f Sow can it leave the belo^ped children 
to destruction, to be torn, and immn^feo?, and slain t These, these are 
ihefeelings, wringing out from that heart marvellous utterance. 

When we might liaye supposed that hairt closed to all emotions of 
love ; when we might have supposed that &Mom steeled to every feeling 
of pity ; when we might have supposed nothing but anger, nothing 
but vengeance burning there ; it is then, even then, that it throbs with 
a more ottr«/tn^ tenderness, and yearns with a more inexpressible com- 
passion, "How shall I give thee up, Ephraim t how shall I deliverth.ee, 
Israel f how shall I make thee as Admah f how shall I set thee as 
Zeboim t Mine heart is twmed within me, my repentings are kindled 
together." 

And yet with all Oods strivings, with all the struggles of his love, 
with all his toondroiu mercy, stooping oftentimes over the flaming 
pit of hell, and turning back with almighty power hosts that were 
rushing thither, with all his yearning pUy, Ephraim and Israel 
plung&d deeper and deeper into sin : and withm twenty-one years 
after this bitterness and etnguish of Oods heart, they were captives in 
a strange country, and their throM dashed for ever to the ground. 

And now, n^lecters of God, forgetters of God, despisers of God, 
I would deal with you this momine. What message does it bear to 
you ? Fes, my felUnw-men, it bears uie jame message, speaks the same 
towMng, wondrous love. For you, notwithstanding your careless- 
ness, notwithstanding your neglect, your indifference, your coldness, 
notwithstanding vour guilt, for TOU that large heart of Ood 
struggles and pleads. Could you see it now, you would benold it 
torn and rent on account of you ; torn and rent, sinful and polluted 
though you are; torn and rent, unmindful of heaven as you 
maybe. 

There shines the sun, causing the herb to grow, the trees to bud 
and flower, and bring forth fruii. He shiiMs and tminru you. 
He shinsM and ^vm yo» /^At Ton can enjoy his 6eaffu, he AiM% 
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upon mint and nnner alike : upon OocTs Hi'vant and the deviCs 
slave alike : alike upon the obedient and rdtelliout. 

There he ikines. He might be jtee^icAee^ in dArhntUy but no / He 
might be dashed from his sphere, but no / He might flame upon the 
world and wither it up, but no. There he shines, and ^ou may go 
on reckless in ffuilt, go on reckless in lust, go on reckless xn neglecting 
your Saviour, and yet he shines ; shines clear, and bright, and warm. 

Does that not tell you of Ood^s heart t Does it not speak the 
struagles of his bosom — ihe prevailing of his love against hia justice t 
Ana all Natures sweet aadkindly gifts utter the same kindly pity, 
the same winning, yearning affection. 

There shines the sun ; here stands the cross. Ood^s Spirit brings 
it here this morning, and holds it up before ^rou all. There ii is, 
the cross clotted ynth blood I Tfiere it ts, the Diviiu Sufferer hanging, 
torn and wounded, and bleeding and d^ng t/tereon/ There it is, the 
heavens all dark around, the ir^riated rabble raging beneath 1 
There it is, the death-shriek tearing* its way from the quivering lips 
of the Saviour up, up to God / There, thire it is, ujpreared for you, 
that you may be won to Ood. 

Wrath has not overtaken you. Anger has not ipent its rage upon 
you. Upon yon the curse has not fallen. Here you are to-(my, 
sitting in health and vigour ; and there, there is that cross appealing 
to your hearts, telling the toondrous tale, ^>eaking of sufferings un- 
known before, unknown to man, uttering a love boundless and 
immense. 

Shall it plead in vain t There, see the Father's heart torn and 
rent It csamot vet givie you up; it casmot je^ part wiUi you» 

Shall no heart be melteat shall no heart be softened ana subdued t 
Shall Ood^s heart be torn and rent, and your hearts feel no sorrow, 
no vatn, no grief t Shall (?o<f t Aai9'< struggle with its tender love, 
and almost burst with its dem ejection, and shall no affection be 
found in those hearts of yottr«l 

Oh, Aotr can you loye the world and the worUTs vanities f How 
can YOU love its passing, its/a(£i/2^, its dying fashions? ffow can 
you love creatures like yourselves f "How can you struggle for a little 
wealth, a little reputation, a little honour 9 How can you give nights 
and days to earlMy occupations and pursuits t And shall God^s heart 
be jAoim you, Goctshetat torn and reit^, and vet no thought of yours 
be given to Him ? Shall the world engross aU your esteem, and shall 
He who has done so much, and who now may be heard saying, with 
feeling of intensest affection, ** How shall I give thee up, Ephraim t how 
shall 1 deliver thee, Israel t how shall I make thee as A dmah t how 
shall I set thee as Zeboim t Mine heart is turned within me, my 
repentings are kindled togethet^* — shall He be heard saying this, and 
will you still leave this hovM of prayer, rush careless and indifferent 
mto the world, engage in its follies or lusts, forgetting, neglecting, 
BATING Gkxl? 

It is the last time this voice of mine will speak to you ; and it 
would with more solemn tones than ever point to Go^s strugaling 
heart, and pl^d with you. It would tiy and win you to God. it 
would try and win you from this world. It would speak in the 
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tgnderest aeoents of God's large, itrugghn^^ vxmdrimt heart, and it 
must speak in decided langtuige, toat if all is in vain, if all is 
deapisea, God will give you up, God vdll part with you ; that, as He 
tore himself from £phraim and Israel, to He will tear himself from 
you, and leave you to the rackijigs of despair. We may never meet 
again in thit toorld ; we ^laU meet at the judgmetit-eeat of Christ I 
May it be, Holv Father ! MjiHwiU blood, but the blood of Jesus : 
wiAout weeping, but the weeping of wMMerable joy / 



IV. — ^THE LECTURE DESK. 

This kind of public speaking depends entirely upon the 
assumption of an ease and afifability of manner, and a 
general fluency combined with distinctness of utterance. 
Anything like awkwardness in the natural movement of the 
body, or unsteadiness and diffidence in the parts of speech, 
must necessarily tend to render the whole discourse farcical 
and incomprehensible. The general bearing of the lecturer 
must entirely depend upon the subject of his lecture. If it 
be of a light, airy, fanciful description, and calculated rather 
to amuse than instruct the people, the entertainer should 
assume a behaviour corresponding to the same ; but if, on 
the contrary, the lecture embrace a deal of erudite matter, 
and be intended as a vehicle for the enlightenment of the 
public upon certain facts and theories with which they were 
previously unacquainted, it requires to be delivered in a more 
delicate and argumentative style. If it be a critical disser- 
tation upon the merits of certain new inventions, &c.,it 
should be read in a somewhat authoritative and commanding 
tone, as though the lecturer were stating his own opinions, 
believing them at the same time to be founded upon truth 
and probability. But if it be an energetic defence of some 
unpopular theory, or a justification of some unlucky or 
maligned individual, it will admit of great oratorical display, 
and in fact, in either of the latter instances, considerable 
exertion of voice and force of declamation becomes necessary, 
in order that the audience may be carried away by the 
torrent of the speaker*s eloquence. Thus it will be seen 
that few positive rules can be given for the general style of 
delivery suitable to the lecture desk, so much depending 
upon the speaker^s own judgment and intelligence. For 
instance, if the latter should deliver a grave lecture in a free 
and easy manner, or a light lecture in a sombre, sonorous 
voice, as though he were announcing the day of the last 
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judgment; or if he sbould adopt an oratorical style of 
utterance for an argumentative discourse, or give an argu- 
mentative renderiog of an oratorical dissertation, it is 
evident that no rule or order of rules would be sufficient to 
guide that man in the right direction, seeing that he is 
unendowed with the first requisite of a successful public 
speaker — ^the capability of rightly understanding and appre- 
ciating what he is delivering. 

EXAMPLE FROM MR. HA2LITT*S LECTURE. 

Tt is the present foshion to speak with veneraldon of old English 
literature ; but the homage we i>a7 to it is more akin to the rites 
of superstition, than the worship of true religioq. Our faith is 
doubtful, our love cold, our knowledge little or none. We now and 
then repeat the names of some of the old writers by rote ; but we 
are shv of looking into their works. Though we seem disposed to 
think highly of them, and to give them every credit for a mascu- 
line and original vein of thought, as a matter of literary courtesy 
and enlargement of taste, we are afraid of coming to the proof, as 
too great a iaial of our candour and patience. We regard the 
enthusiastic admiration of these obsolete authors, or the desire to 
make proselvtes to a belief of their extraordinary merits, as an 
amiable weakness, a pleasing delusion, and prepare to listen to 
some favourite passage that may be referred to in support of this 
singular taste, with an incredulous smile ; and are in no small pain 
for the result of the hazardous experiment, feeling much the same 
awkward, condescendinc^ disposition to patronise these first n^de 
attempts of poetry and Tispings of the muse, as when a fond parent 
brings forward a beautiful child to make a display of its wit and 
learning. We hope the best, put a good face on the matter, but 
are sadly afraid the thing cannot answer. Dr. Johnson said of 
these writers generally, that "they were sought after because 
they were scarce, and would not have been scarce, had they been 
much esteemed." His decision is neither true history nor sound 
criticism. They were esteemed, and they deserved to be so. 

One caus^that might be pointed out here, as having contributed 
to the long-continued neglect of our earlier writers, lies in the 
very nature of our academic institutions, which unavoidably neu- 
tralises a taste for the production of native genius, estranges the 
mind from the history of our own literature, and makes it, in 
every successive age, uke a book sealed. The Greek and Roman 
classics are a sort of privileged text-books, the standing order of 
the day, in a University education, and leave little leisure for a 
competent acquaintance with, or due admiration of, a whole host 
of able writers of our own, who are suffered to moulder in ob- 
scurity on the shelves of our libraries, with a decent reservation of 
one or two top names, that are cried up for form's sake, and to save 
the national character. Thus we keep a few of these always ready 
in capitals, and strike off the rest, to prevent the treachery to 
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a Buperflnons population in therepublio of letters ; in other worvls, 
to prevent the writers from beoomiiur more numerous than the 
readers. The ancients are become e£^te in this respect ; they no 
longer increase and multiply^ or if they have imitators among us, 
no one is expected to read, and still less to admire them. It is not 
possible that the learned professors and the reading public should 
clash in this way, or necessary for them to use anv precautions 
against each other. But it is* not the same with the living lan- 
guages, where there is danger of being overwhelmed by the crowd 
of competitors, and pedantry has combined with ignorance to * 
cancel their unsatisfied claims. 
We affect to wonder at Shakespeare, and one or two more of that 

Seriod, as solitary instances upon record, whereas it is our own 
earth of information that makes the waste ; for there is no time 
more populous of intellect or more prolific of intellectual wealth, 
. than the one we are speaking of. Snakespeare did not look upon 
himself in this light, as a sort of monster of poetical genius, or on 
his contemporaries as '' less than smallest dwarfs," when he speaks 
with true, not false modesty, of himself and them, and of his way-^ 
ward thoughts, ''desiring this man's art, and that man's scope." 
We fancy that there were no such men, that could either add to or 
take anything away from him, but such there were. He, indeed, 
overlooks and commands the admiration of posterity, but he does 
it with the table-land of the age in which ne lived. He towered 
above his fellows, '* in shape and gestiure proudly eminent ;" but ho 
was one of a race <^ giants— the tallest, the strongest, the most 
graceful and beautiful of them ; but it was a common and a noble 
brood. He was not something sacred and aloof from the vulgar 
herd of men, but shook hands with nature and the circumstances 
of the time, and is distinguished from his immediate contempo- 
raries, not in kind, but in degree and gfreater variety of excellence. 
He did not form a class or species by himself, but belonged to a 
class or species. His age was necessary to him : nor could he have 
been wrenched from his place in the edifice, of which he was so 
conspicuous a part, without equal injury to lumself and it. Mr. 
Wordsworth says of Milton, that " his soul was like a star, and 
dwelt apart." This cannot be said with any propriety of Shakes- 
peare, who certainly moved in a constellation of bright luminaries, 
and " drew after him the third part of the heavens." If we allow, 
for argument's sake (or for truth s, which is better), that he was in 
himself equal to all his competitors put together, yet there was 
more dramatic excellence in that age than in the whole of tho 
period that has elapsed since. If his oontemporaries, with their 
united strength, would hardly make one Shakespeare, certain it is 
that all his successors would not make half a one. With the ex- 
ception of one writer —Otway. and of a single play of his (' Venice 
Preserved'), there is nobody m tragedy and dramatic poetry (I do 
not speak of comedy) to be compared to the great men of the age 
of Shakespeare, and immediately after. They are a mighty phalanx 
of kindred spirits closing him round, moving in the same orbit, and 
impelled by the same causes in their whirling and eccentric career; 
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They had the same faults and the same excellences ; the same 
strength, and depth, and richness ; the same truth of character, 
passion, imagination, thought, and language, thrown, heaped, 
massed together without careful polishing or exact method, but 
poured out in unconcerned profusion from the lap of nature and 
genius in boundless and unrivalled magnificence. The sweetness 
of Deckar, the thought of Marston, the gravity of Chapman, the 
grace of I^etcher ana his voung-eved wit, Jonson's learned sock, 
the flowing vein of Middleton, Heywood*B ease, the pathos of 
Webster, and Marlow's deep designs, add a double lustre to the 
sweetness, thought, gravity, grace, wit, artless nature, copiousness, 
ease, pathos, and sublime conception of Shakespeare's muse. They 
are indeed the scale by which we can best ascend to the true 
knowledge and love of him. Our admiration of them does not 
lessen our relish for him ; but, on the contrary, increases and con- 
firms it. For such an extraordinary combination and development 
of fancy and genius many causes may be assigned : and we may 
seek for the chief of them in religion, in politics, in the circum- 
stances of the time, the recent diffusion of letters, in local situa- 
' Hon, and in the character of the men who adorned that period, 
and availed themselves so nobly of the advantages placed within 
their reach.— Hazlitt's Lectures on the Dramatic Literature qf the 
Age qf Queen Elizabeth. 

We will now proceed to treat of the most difficult branch 
of public speaking, inasmuch as it embraces the greatest 
variety, and one which requires great natural aptitude, 
combined with much laborious study and practical expe- 
rience, before the tyro can arrive at anything like perfection. 
We allude to that style of delivery peculiarly adapted to 
give effect to dramatic representations, and which we shall 
designate under the general heading of — 



V. — ^THE STAGE. 

Here is brought into requisition the faculty of imperson- 
ation, without which the finest elocution in the world, the 
most consummate skill in the management of the several 
parts of speech, will not of themselves avail to make a suc- 
cessful actor. Here it is necessary, not only indirectly to 
portray and make manifest, but literally to embody^ the 
conceptions of the author. The artist must be enabled to 
convert the ideal into the real^ and to endue mere imaginary 
forms and substances with all the properties of life and 
vigour; he must thus be capable ot conceiving as well as 
realising. By conceiving, we mean the faculty of dinning 
or comprehending the original intention of the author. 
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boweyer obscurely the same may be sbadowed forth in his 
writings. Now, as a rale, if an actor^s interpretation of a 
part be erroneous, his performance of it, however brilliant 
and artistic the same may be, considered as a mere piece of 
execution, will in reality go for nothing; it thus becomes 
essential that he should possess, as a primary element, this 
power of divination, or he will not be enabled to give due 
effect to any of the numerous characters the active exercise 
of his profession will call upon him to enact. Thus mind 
and intelligence, combined, as we above stated, with the 
faculty of impersonation, together with certain personal and 
physical qualifications, are necessary to the calling of an 
actor ; and it is worse than useless for any one, who is not 
endowed by Nature with all those requisites, to contemplate 
the stage as the means of gaining a livelihood. For such, 
however, as are evidently bom and predestined, by com* 
prising in their own persons all the needful faculties, to 
assume a position among the votaries of the Thespian art, a 
few remariLs in this place, intended for the guidance of the 
young and uninitiated, will not, we hope, be found to be 
entirely unproductive of useful results to the learner. Some 
actors on first going upon the stage conceive the very 
natural but erroneous notion^ that in order to be heard in 
so large an arena, they must invest their voice with an un^ 
natural loudness, and thus by delivering all passages in the 
same artificial and elevated tone, destroy at once all harmony 
of sound, distinction of character, and beauty of expression ; 
so that it matters little whether they are enacting tragedy or 
comedy, assimilating the emotions of a deposed king in his 
palace, or mimicking the antics of a buffoon in his kitchen, 
there will be no perceptible difference, and their style of de- 
livery and assumption of manner will be alike in all in- 
stances. Because it is utterly impossible, while speaking in 
a strained voice, to keep the attention fixed upon anytUng 
but such a balancing of the same, that it shall not be liable 
to break down in inconvenient places, owing to the tax 
injudiciously laid upon it; thus the acting becomes of 
secondary consideration, and is in fact ultimately lost sight 
of altogether, while the tvro goes on parroting and scream- 
ing out his speeches, much to the affliction of his own vocal 
organs, and the dissatisfaction of the whole body oi his 
audience. This, then» is a fault particularly to be avoided, 
and is, in fact, the greatest an actor can commit, being de-* 
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structive of all arb, and not allowing him any scope for the 
free exerciBe of his natural talents and capacities. Moreover, 
experience teaches us that a naturally weak voice can never 
be rendered more powerful, or more distinctly audible by 
persons at a distance, by being forced out of its natural 
compass , as a general rule it only becomes weaker and more 
unintelligible in consequence. The reason of this is, that 
what it gains in a kind of falsetto shrillness, it loses in vo- 
lume, and as without volume no voice can travel beyond a 
very limited range of hearing, in pr(»)ortion as it is deprived 
of this iHK^)erty, it becomes more and more undistinguishable 
in a spacious theatre. Thus, nothing is to be gained by this 
artificial mode of delivery ; on the contrary, everything is to 
be lost, and in this, as in every other branch of public recita- 
tion, Nature should be our only infallible rule and guide. 

Great variety of expression, tone, and gesture, are neces- 
sary to give effect to dramatic representations. At one time 
the position of the character we are assuming requires us to 
deliver our speeches in a purely conversational manner, ac- 
companied by action of a corresponding nature, such as we 
shoiud use in our own drawing-rooms, when engaged in ex- 
patiating upon subjects of trifling and uninteresting import ; 
at another, the situation of the drama compels us to assume 
a style of utterance suitable to the portrayal of deep feelings 
and emotions, our gestures, of course, varying, so as to be 
significant of the same ; at other times we find it necessary to 
8]^ak in that easy, joyous, elevated tone of voice particulai'ly 
adapted to express hilarity and buoyancy of disposition. In the 
assimilation of such moods we should be careful to make use 
of such actions as are equally light, graceful, and expressive, 
at the same time that they are apparently spontaneous and 
unstudied. Now and then we have to adopt the purely 
narrative style of delivery, when little or no action is needful 
tb illustrate the language; and lastly, we are frequently 
called upon to delineate strong, conflicting, and violent 
passions, such as anger, jealousy, revenge, &c., when all our 
powers of voice, gesticulation, and utterance are brought 
into play; and our intuitive aptitude for mimicry, and 
mechanical skill as artists, are taxed to the very utmost 
extent of possibility. 

Speeches of the latter description require great skill in the 
rise and fall, modulation, and general management of the 
voice, so as to prevent acting from degenerating into rant. 
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Now, as this absence or presence of rant is the great line 
which marks the distinction between the true and false 
artist, we wish in this place to draw the reader's attention 
particularly to the same* 

Firstly, then, if the speech requiring great exhibition of 
passion be a long one, and the first line be rendered by the 
author equally emphatical as the last, it is the business of 
the actor to reduce this emphasis within the compass of his 
own powers, as also to suit the tastes of an educated audi- 
ence. For example, in the curse which the abused and 
discarded Lear hurls at the head of his infamous daughter, 
as also in many of the speeches which Othello delivers to 
lago, when the latter insinuates into his victim's mind 
doubts of his wife's honesty ; together with the celebrated 
*'do it" speech of Julia to Master Walter in Knowles's 
admired play of the ^^ Hunchback," though in all these 
instances the actor might argue, with some show of reason, 
that as they were equally forcible in all parts, and every- 
where demonstrative of the same amount of passionate 
energy, they should be delivered throughout in the same 
key, and with the same degree of force or loudness of voice, 
without either modulation or variation, to suit his own 
capacities or the sensitive organs of his listeners; yet, sup- 
posing this theory were carried into practice, the result 
would be a complete jargon of unintelligible sounds, a per- 
fect Bahel of conf ased, grinding, purposeless noise, stunning 
the ears, and jarring npon the nerves of the auditors, tiD 
they would be compell^, by vacating their seats, to find a 
refuge from the bewildering din by which they were sur- 
rounded. Besides this, the probability is, that the powers 
of the actor would be unequal to the demand thus made 
upon them ; and his voice, from becoming gradually weaker 
and weaker, then hoarser and hoarser, would at length 
arrive at a premature termination by what is called iu 
technical language a *' stage break-down." Thus it is con- 
sidered as a rale that speeches of this kind should be com- 
menced in a low, concentrated tone of voice, as though the 
utterance were choked by the intensity of the feelings, then 
gradually worked up higher and higher, till at length they 
arrive at the grand clunax, which, in point of force and 
emphasis, should be the crowning effort of all that has gone 
before. Nor is this rule at all at variance with Nature. How 
often in common life do we meet with instances of men and 
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women so exhausted by their passioiis, that they are for a 
time incapable of deliTering themselves in anything but a 
Hoarse whisper, till at length the yolcano within bursting 
all physical restraint, they break forth in a perfect hurricane 
of oaths, reproaches, anathemas, or expostulations, according 
to the different causes which have given rise to such violent 
and uncontrolled exhibition of their feelings. Thus, though 
we may have to employ Art in order to render such passages 
effectively, yet it is only such art as is necessary to enable 
us to imitate Nature correctly ; in fact, the whole study of 
acting is but the art of copying Nature in the endless variety 
of her moods, and he alone should be considered the best 
actor whose drawing of the same is nearest to the great 
original. Thus, in closing the present section, we have but 
to reiterate what we have before several times had occasion 
to observe, namely, that, in all branches of public speaking, 
we should accept Nature as our sovereign rule and guide, 
and the only one to which we can at all times defer as 
being unerring and infallible. 

EXERCISE ON THE CONVERSATIONAL STYLE 0I> 

DELIVERY. 

MACBETH. 

Act v., Scene J. A Boom in the Castle. 
Enter a Doctor of Physic, and a Waiting Gentlewoman. 

Doctor. 1 have two nig^hts watched with you, but can perceive no 
truth in your report. When was it she last walked ? 

Gentlewoman. Since his majesty went into the field, I have 
seen her rise from her bed, throw her nif^^ht-gown upon her, un- 
lock her closet, take forth paper, fold it, write upon it, afterwards 
seal it, and again return to hed; yet all this while in a most fast 
sleep. 

Doctor. A great perturbation in nature 1 to receive at once the 
benefit of sleep, and do the effects of watching. In this slumbery 
a^tation, besides her walking and other actual performances^ 
what, at any time, have you heard her say? 

Gentlewoman. That, sir, which I will not report after her. 

Doctor. You may, to me ; and 'tis most meet you should. 

Gentlewoman. Neither to you nor any one ; having no witness 
to confirm my speech. 

Enter Lady Macbeth. 

Lo ! you, here she comes ! This is her very guise ; and, upon my 
soul, fast asleep. Observe her ; stand close. 
Doctor. How came she by that light ? 
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QgH T U W iM iAif. Why, H stood by her : die has light by her cod- 
iiDnany ; 'tis her como^nd. 

Doctor. Yoa see, her eyes are open. 

OsifTLEWOMAir. Ay, bni their sense is shnt. 

Doctor What la H she does now? Look how she nibs her 
hands. 

Gkhtlbwom AH . It is an accustomed action with her, to seem 
thus washing her hands. I have known her continue in this a qnarter 
of an hour. 

XXERCISE ON THS EMOTIONAL STYLE OF DEUYERT. 

OTMBELnfK. 

Act III., SoENB lY. 

PlSAino. What shall I need to draw my sword ? the paper 
Hath out her tiiroat already. — No, 'tis slimder. 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword ; whose tongue 
OutTonoms all the worms of Nile ; whose breath 
Kides on the frosting winds, and doth belie 
All comers of the world ; kings, queens, and states. 
Maids, matrons, nay, the seci^ts of the grave 
This idperous slander enters. — What cheer, madam ? 

Imogen. False to his bed ! What is it to be false ? 
To lie in watch there, and to think on him ? 
To weep 'twixt dock and clock ; if sleep charge nature, 
To break it with a fearful dream of him. 
And cry myself awake ; that's false to his bed, is it ? 

PiBAHio. Alas, good lady i 

Imooen. I false 1 Thy conscience witness.— lachimo. 
Thou didst accuse him of incontinency ; 
Then thou look'dst like a villain ; now, methinks. 
Thy favour's good enouc^h. — Some jay of Italy, 
Who smothered her with painting, hath betray'd him. 
Poor I am stale, a garment out of fashion ; 
And, for I am richer than to hang by the walls, 
I must be ripped ;— to pieces with me ! Oh, 
Men's vows are women's traitors ; all good seeming 
By thy revolt. husband, shall be thought 
Put on for villany ; not bom, where't grows ; 
But worn, a bait for ladies. 

PiBANio. Good madam, hear me. 

Imooen. True, honest men being heard, like false iGnoas, 
Wore, in his time, thought false ; and Sinon's weeping 
Did scandal many a holy tear ; took pity 
From most true wretchedness : so thou, Posthtlmus, 
Wilt lay the leaven on all proper men ; 
Goodly and gallant, shall be false and perjured, 
By thy groat fall. — Come, fellow, be thou honest. 
Do thou thy master's bidding : when thou seo'st him, 
A little witness my obedience. Look t 
I draw the sword myself : take it, and hit 
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The innocent mansion of my Ioto, mj heart ; 
Fear not, 'tis empty of all things, but fljief : 
Thy master is not there ; who was, indeed. 
The riches of it. Do his bidding ; strike ! 
Thou may'st be Taliant in a better cause. 
But now thou seem'st a ooward. 

EXERCISE ON THE JOYOUS OR ELEVATED STYLE OF 

DELIVERY. 

MEROUTIO'S DESCRIPTION OF QUEEN MAB. 

Oh, then, I see Queen Mab hath been with you : 

She is the fairies' midwife ; and she comes 

In shape no bigger than an agate stone 

On the forefinger of an alderman, 

Drawn by a team of little atomies. 

Athwart men's noses as they lie asleep : 

Her wagon-spokes made of long spinner's legs ; 

The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 

The traces, of the smallest spider's web ; 

The collars, of the moonbeams' wat'ry beams ; 

Her whip of cricket's bone ; the lash of film ; 

Her wagoner a small gray-coated gnat. 

Not ha^ so bifif as a round little worm, 

Prick'd from the lazy finger of a maid. 

Her chariot is an empty hazel nut. 

Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub, 

Time out of mind the fairies' coachmakers. 

And in this state she gallops, night by night. 

Through loyers' brains, and then they dream of love : 

On courtier's knees, that dream on court' sies straight ; 

O'er doctor's fingers, who straight dream on fees ; 

O'er lady's lips, who straight on kisses dream. 

Sometimes she gallops o'er a lawyer's nose, 

And then dreams he of smelling out a suit : 

And sometimes comes she with a tithe-pig's tail. 

Tickling the parson as he lies asleep. 

Then dreams he of another benefice. - 

Sometimes she driveth o'er a soldier's neck. 

And then he dreams of cutting foreign throats. 

Of breaches, ^buscadoes, Spanish blades, 

Of healths five fathoms deep ; and then anon 

Drums in his ears, at which he starts and wakes ; 

And being thus frighted, swears a prayer or two. 

And sleeps again. 

EXERCISES ON PASSIONATE DELIVERY. 
JULIA'S SPEECH TO MASTER WALTER. 

Walter. Listen to me. 

Julia. Listen to me, and heed me ! If this contract 
Thou hold'st me to— abide thou the result I 
Answer to Heaven for what I suffer! — act I 
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Prepare thyself for such calamity 

To fall on me, and those whose evil stars 

Have linked them with me, as no past mishap. 

However rare and marvellously sad, 

Can parallel/ Lay thy account to live 

A smUeless life, die an unpitled death, — 

Abhorred^ abandoned of tny kind,— as one 

Who had the guarding of a young maid's peace. 

Looked on and saw her rashly peril it ; 

And when she saw her danger^ and confessed 

Her fault, compelled her to complete her ruin 

Walter. Hast done! 

Julia. Another moment, and I have. 
Be warned 1 beware how you abandon me 
To myself ? I'm young, rash, inexperienced ! tempted 
By most insufferable misery ! 
Boldf desperate, and reckless! Thou hast age, 
Experience, wisdom, and collectedness, — 
Tower, fieedom— everything that I have not. 
Yet want, as none e'er wanted ! Thou canst save me 
Thou ought' st ! thou must 1 I tell thee at his feet 
I'll fall a corse, ere mount his bridal bed ! 
So choose betwixt my rescue and vaj grave ; — 
And quickly, too I The hour of sacrifice 
Is near ! Anon the immokUing priest 
Will summon me I Devise some 8pee(^ meant 
To cheat the alfar of its victim. Do it f 
JS or leave the task tome/ 

LEAH'S CURSE. 

Albant. My lord, I am guiltless, as I am ignorant 
Of what hath moved you. 

Leab. It may be so, my lord. — Hearj Nature^ hear ' 
Dear goddess, Mar! Suspend thy purpose, if 
Thou did'st intend to make this creature fruitful ! 
Into her womb convey sterility! 
Dry up in her the organs of increase ; 
Andfiom her derogate body never spring 
A babe to honour her ! If she must teem. 
Create her child of spleen; that it may live. 
And be a thwart disnatured torment to her 1 
Let it stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth ; 
With cadent tears fret channels in her cheeks: 
Turn all her mothers pains and benefits 
To laughter and conltempt ; thai she may fed 
How sharper than a serpents tooth it is 
To have a thankless chud, — Away, away ' 

The passages marked in talics are to be delivered in a 
higher and more emphatic key than any of the accom- 
panying ones. 
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VI. — ^THE PLATFORM. 

We hare but few remarks to offer under this heading, the 
same requiring an easy, unconstrained delivery, which has 
been sufficiently treated of in the foregoing sections. For 
instance, suppose a gentleman be stationed upon the plat- 
form of a panorama, engaged in describing and explaining 
the different scenes as they severally appear and disappear 
to the eyes of the spectator, it is evident that in his case a 
general freedom of manner, combined with fluency and 
distinctness of utterance, are the chief requisites to render 
him agreeable and intelligible to his audience. With him 
much variety of tone and gesture is not positively necessary, 
though, of course, it is an improvement if he have tact 
enough now and then voluntarily to introduce a little of the 
same. For such, however, as are not ambitious upon such 
occasions of figuring as great elocutionists, a uniform style 
of delivery, so long as it is sensible and comprehensible, is all 
that is required. In fact, in this kind of recitation it is 
safer not to attempt too much, the compositions usually put 
together for such emergencies being of a very mediocre 
description, and by no means admitting of great elocutionary 
ornament and display ; . and to introduce much of these 
arbitrarily, only tends to make the speaker uneasy and ridi- 
culous. We will, therefore, conclude this section by laying 
it down as a general rule, that all descriptive speaking, or 
speaking intended to be explanatory of some mechanical 
contrivances or illustrations that are at the time exhibiting, 
should have as little appearance of art and straining after 
personal effect, aa is possible to be assumed by a public 
speaker. 

VII. — CONCLUSION. 

Having thus treated of the art of elocution in all its 
branches, and given general rules for all kinds of delivery, 
we have merely to add that these rules are by no means 
absolute, being at all times subject to modification, to suit 
the requirements of especial cases. No rules can properly 
be given to instruct the tyro in the use of this privilege, 
which, like all other privileges, is liable to be abused when 
invested in the hands of injudicious holders. Here the 
judgment and intelligence of the speaker is brought into 
requisition, and are the only guides by which he can be 
directed in the right applicatiou of this, as, indeed, of all other 
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priuciples. The machioery (so to speak) of the science of 
speaking is so complicated that it defies all efforts to reduce it 
to anything like a regular and positive system ; we are there- 
fore forced to be content with a few general principles, all of 
which, as we have before stated, are subject to modification 
according to existing circumstances ; any body of rales in- 
tended to direct the reader when such modification is either 
desirable or necessary, being entirely out of the qnestion. It 
would be utterly impossible to provide for all the con- 
tingencies of the case, and any attempt to do so would not 
only be abortive, but serve so to confuse and mystify the 
learner amongst a kbyrinth of bewildering theories and 
probabilities, that he would at last be incapable of dis- 
tinguishing the simpler forms of speech, and of applying the 
rules by which they are governed even in their broader and 
more general sense. It has, therefore, been considered pre- 
ferable by all great and practised elocutionists, who have had 
any cxperieiu^ in the tuning of noyices in the art, to give 
a few general directions relative to the leading principles of 
speaking, without attempting to reduce that, which depends 
entirely upon the pupil's own natural aptitude and powers of 
discrimination, to any set, mechanical system, ;which system 
never was, and never will be, found of any utility as a sub- 
stitute for the necessary mental capacity; and supposing 
the student possessed of this capacity, any such system 
would be altogether superfluous. We must, therefore, in 
concluding our present task, take possession of the same 
ground we occupied on first starting it, and assume that the 
candidate for elocutionary honours has inherited from Nature 
the requisite mental (and physical) qualifications (without 
which all his efforts will be futile), and that he only requires 
these natural capabilities to be guided in the right direction, 
and submitted to the regular probationary course, to enable 
him ultimately to attain the object of his ambition. 
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of Eighty full-page Illustrations, with Descriptive Letter- 
press, representing the Principal Events of English History, 
from the Earliest Period to the Beign of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. Crown 4to, embellished wrapper, 6b. ; cloth, extra 
gilt, 7s. 6d. 
Tlds book is admirably adapted as a present for youth. 

CASSELL'S POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY, to be 

completed in Four Volumes. Profusely Illustrated with Wood 
Engravings and with Tinted Plates. In Monthly Parts, price 
6d. each. 

** We cannot appreciate or commend too highly the volume before us. 
which, l)oth from its classification of details, sequence of argument, and 
general mode of treating the subject. Is eminently calculated to facilitate tho 
inquiries of the atndent-, and bids fair to become one of the most popular 
books of its kind."— J^tYerory Gazette, 

The First Voliuno, handsomely bound in cloth, is now ready, 
price 8s. 6d. The Second Volume wiU shortly be published, 
completing the Mammalia. With the Third Volume will be 
commenced 

A COMPLETE ACCOUNT OF BIRDS, 

forming one of the most interesting works ever published. 

CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 



CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN'S PUBLICATIONS. 



EDUCATIONAL & SCHOOL BOOKS. 

PKONOUNCma DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By Noah Webster, LL.D. With numerous 
Synonyms, by Chauncet A. Goodrich, D.D., Professor in 
YaXe College. To which are added. Key to the Fronunciation 
of Classical and Scripture Names, &c. &c. 8vo, cloth, 78. 6d. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Com- 
piled from the French Dictionaries of the French Academy, 
Bescherelle, Landais, &c. ; from the English Dictionaries of 
Ogilvie, Johnson, Webster, &c. I. French - English. II. 
English-French. Complete in one volume, cloth, 78. 6d. ; or 
strongly bound in leather, 9s. 

GERMAN - PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. Sm^^ll 

8vo. I. German-English. II. English-German. Complete in 
one volume, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; strongly bound in leather, 9s. 

LATIN DICTIONARY. By J. R. Beard, D.D., and 
C. Beabd, B.A Small 8vo. I. Latin-English. II. English- 
Latin. ' Complete in one volume, 7s. 6d., cloth ; strongly 
bound in leather, 9s. 

CASSELL'S ENGLISH SPELLING AND READING 
BOOK, with upwards of 160 Engravings on Wood. The 
Orthographical Portion is arranged upon the "Webster" 
principle of Pronunciation. 8vo, cloth. Is. 

CASSELL'S LESSONS IN ENGLISH; containing a 

Practical Grammar, adapted for the use of the Self -Educating 
Student. By J. B. Beard, D.D. 12mo, in paper covers, 3s. ; 
cloth boards, 8s. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN ITS ELEMENTS 

AND FORMS, with a History of its Origin and Developments. 

Designed for the use of Pupils and of Teachers, and as a Book 

. of General Reference. By W. C. Fowler. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

CASSELL'S SIXPENNY LESSONS IN FRENCH, 

With Rules for Pronunciation, on an entirely Novel and 
Simple Plan. Reprinted in a revised form. Crown 8vo, 
paper covers, 6d. . 

CASSELL'S LESSONS IN FRENCH; containing a 
Complete View of the Idioms of the French Language, in a 
Sehes of Easy and Progressive Lessons. By Professor 
Fasquelle. Revised by Professor De Lolme. 12mo. Parts 
I. and II., in paper covers, 2s. each ; or in cloth, 2s. 6d. each; 
complete in one volume, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

KEY TO THE EXERCISES IN CASSELL'S LESSONS 
IN FRENCH. Revised by Professor Db Lolme. 12mo, 
•pqjper covers. Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN'S PUBLICATIONS. 

CASSELL'S FRENCH IMANUAL ; forming a Complete, 
Simple, and Practical Guide to a tJiorovf/h Knowledge of 
Speaking the French Language. By Professor Ds LoUfS. 
Crown 8vo^ cloth, 3s. 

CASSELL'S FRENCH READER; or, Interesting 
Narratives in French| for Translation, accompanied by Con- 
Tersational Exercises, adapted for both Teachers and Students. 
With Grammatical and laiomatical Beferences to '* Cassell's 
Lessons in French." By Professor Fasquxllb. 12mo, paper 
covers, 2s. ; cloth, 28. 6d. 

CASSELL'S LESSONS IN GERMAN; containing a 
Complete View of Uie Idioms of tho German Language, in a 
series of Procpressive Lessons. By W. H. Woodbury. 12mo. 
Parts I. and II., paper covoi*s, 28. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. each ; 
complete in 1 vol., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

KEY TO CASSELL'S LESSONS IN GERMAN. 
12mo, paper covers. Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

CASSELL'S PRONOUNCING GERMAN READER; 

consisting of Extracts in Prose and Verse, with Vocabularies. 
12mo, paper covers. Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

CASSELL'S GERMAN READER; containing Choice 
Selections from the best Grerman Authors, in Prose and Verse, 
and a complete Vocabulary to the Work ; with Beferences to 
"Cassell's Lessons in German." Bj W. H. WoODBURY. 
12mo, paper covers, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

CATECHISM OF THE LATIN GRAIVIMAR ; adapted 
for Schools and Families. Part I., Etymology.: Part. II., 
Syntax. Edited by M. D. Kavanagh, Professor at St. John's 
College, Waterford. Foolscap 8vo, Is. 

CASSELL'S LESSONS IN LATIN; being an Ele- 
mentary Grammar of the Latin Language, or a Series of Easy 
and Progressive Lessons ; with numerous Exercises for 
Translation from English into Latin, and Latin into English ; 
intended especially for those who are desirous of learning 
Latin without a Master. By the Rev. J. B. Beabd, D.D. 
12mo, paper covers, 2s.' 6d. ; cloth, 8s. 

KEY TO CASSELL'S LESSONS IN LATIN ; con- 

taining Translations of all tho Exercises. 12mo, paper covers, 
Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

CASSELL'S FIRST LESSONS IN LATIN; or, a 

Short and Easy Introduction to the Latin Langtiage. Com- 
prising Grammar, Exercises, and Vocabulary. By Professors 
Andrews and Stoddabd. 12mo, paper covers..- Is. : cloth. 

Is. 6d. ; • . 

CASSELL'S LATIN GRAMMAR, for the m^ of Schools 
and Colleges. " By Professors Andbews and Stoddabd. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

CASSELL, PETTER, & GAEW^T,*- LONDON AND NEW Y OBK. 



CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN'S PUBLICATIONS. 

CASSELL'S LATIN READER, adapted to "Cassell's 
Latin Grammar ;" consisting of Fables, Mjrthology, Anecdotes 
of Eminent Men, Roman History, and Ancient Geography ; to 
which is appended an appropriate Dictionary, l^mo, cloth. 
Is. 6d. 

CASSELUS LATIN EXERCISES, adapted to Andrews 
and Stoddard's Latin Grammar. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

CASSELL'S LESSONS IN ITALIAN ; being an Ele- 
mentary Grammar of the Language ; with numerous Exercises, 
Italian-English and English-Italian, a compendious Vocaba« 
lary, &c. &c. By Charles Tausenau, M.D. , of the University 
of Pavia, and Professor of the German and Italian Lang^uages. 
12mo, in stiff oovers, 8s. ; cloth, 8s. 6d. 

CASSELL'S LESSONS IN GREEK, including a Grammar 
of the Language, in Easy and Progressive Lessons, with 
numerous I^ercises for Translating from Greek into English, 
and from English into Greek, &c. &c. By the Rev. J. B. 
Beard, D.D. 12mo, in stiff covers, 8s. 6d. ; cloth, 4s. 

CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND, from the Earliest Period to the Death of George II. 
By William Howitt. Complete in Four Volumes, bound in 
cloth, price 6s. each. 

CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND During the Last 100 Years, From the Commencement 
of the Reign of George III. By William Howitt. To be 
completed in Two handsome Volmnes. Published in Weekly 
Numbers, price Id. ; also in Monthly Parts, 5d. and 6d. 
each; and Quarterly Sections, Is. dd. each. Cases for 
binding the Volumes, Is. 6d. 

POPULAR HISTORIES FOR SCHOOLS. 

THE raSTORY OF ENGLAND. By Robert Fer- 
OUSON, LL.D. 12mo, cloth, 8s. ; strongly bound in leather, 
48. ; fine paper, 8s. 6d., cloth ; gilt edges, 4s. 

THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By Robert Fer- 
guson, LL.D. 12mo, cloth, Is. 6d. ; strongly bound in 
leather, 2s. 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF IRELAND, from the Earliest 
. Period to the Year 1852 ; with a Beview of the Struggles 
against English Supremacy, from the Revolution to the 
union. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 3d. ; strongly bound in leather, Ss. 

THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, from the Earliest Period; 
with numerous Portraits. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 8d. ; strongly 
bound-in leather, 8s. 

THE HISTORY AND SOURCES OF THE GREAT- 

NESS OP THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By Bekjamin 
Pabsons. 12mo, cloth. Is. 6d. 

CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, LONDON AND NEW YORK, 



CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPtNTS PUBLICATIONS. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OP MAN; or, Popular 
Chapters on Ethnography. With Index. By John KENNEDr, 
A.M. I2mo, cloth. Is. (id. 

MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE : its Logic and Utility ; 
with Explanations and Illustrations of the Best Methods of 
Instruction. By Chables Davies, LL.D. 8yo, cloth, 2s. 

GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. By Peter Parley. 

A Now Edition, carefully adapted for the use of English 
Schools and Families. Sto, limp cloth. Is. 6d. ; in stiff 
covers, Is. 

ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY, with the Use of the 
Globes. Arranged either for simultaneous Reading and Study 
in Classes, or for Study in the Common Method. By E. 
WiLLABD. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

A CATECHISM OF PHOTOGRAPHY. In cloth, 
I2mo, price Is. ; by post. Is. 2d. 

PEARLS OF SHAKESPEARE. A Collection of the 
most brilliant Passages found in his Plays. Illustrated with 
48 Engravings from Designs by Kennt Msadows. 12mo, 
handsomely bound in cloth, extra gilt, 5s. 

THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS. Insuring a Good, 
Fluent, and Bapid Handwriting, in a Course of Eight Pro- 
gressive Books. Foolscap Quarto Edition, price 8d. each, or 
2s. per Set ; post Quarto, 6d. each, or 4s. per Set. 

THE MONKEY TRIBE. A complete account of these 
interesting animals, with accurate illustrations of all the 
varieties. Tinted lithographic plates, anecdotes, &c., from 
** Cabsell's Popular Natural History." Lai^ge 8vo, 2s. Gd. 

BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. By the Rev. J. R. 
Beard, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 3s. ; strongly boimd in leather, 4s. 

NARRATIVES AND ADVENTURES OF TRAVEL- 
LERS IN AFRICA. By Charles Williams. With a Map 
and numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 

SAILINGS OVER THE GLOBE ; or, the Progress of 
Maritime Discovery. 12mo, cloth. Is. 6d. 

FOOTPRINTS OF TRAVELLERS IN EUROPE, 

ASIA, AFRICA, AND AMERICA, 12mo, cloth. Is. 6d. 

GREAT SERMONS OF THE GREAT PREACHERS, 
Andent and Modem, with an Historical Sketch of the Greek 
and Latin Pulpit. Third Edition. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

OUTLINES OF BOTANY ; including a Description of 
Mosses, Lichens, Fungi, Ferns, and Seaweeds. By Dr. J. 
ScoFFBRN, M.B, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

OASSBSLL, PETTER, & GALPIN, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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CASSELL, PETTEB, AND GALPIN'S PUBLICATIONS. 

THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 

Fbanois WatIiAJID, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

SCIENCE POPULARLY EXPLAINED; containing 
4,000 QuestioDB and Answers on General Science. Svo, cloth, 
8b.6cL 

A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE STEAM ENGINE. 

By Professor Wallace. New Edition, Illustrated. 12mo, 
boards. Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

THE WONDERS OF THE HEAVENS. By Frederick 
S. WiLLiAHS. With Diagrams. New Edition. 12mo, boards. 
Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

CASSELL'S ARITHMETIC FOB THE YOUNG, in- 
culcating the Science of Numbers by Means of Familiar 
Objects ; in a Series of Easy Lessons, with Copious Directions 
for Teachers. 12mo, cloth. Is. 

CASSELL'S ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. By Pro- 

fessor Wallace. Crown Svo, stiff covers. Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

KEY TO CASSELL'S ARITHMETIC; containing 
Answers to all Questions in the above Work. 82mo, paper 
covers, 4d. 

CASSELL'S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, intended for 
the use of Schools, Colleges, Universities, and self-taught 
Students. Oown 8vo, paper covers, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

CASSELL'S EUCLID , being the First Six Books, with 
the Eleventh and Twelfth, of EucHd. Edited by Professor 
Wallace, A.M., of the Glasgow University, and Collegiate 
Tutor of the University of London. Crown 8vo, stiff covers. 
Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

In tbis Edition of Eaclid, the Author has stndionsly endcavoared to 
simplify and modernise the style as mnch as possible; and when the old 
style has been retained, numeruns explanations have been added, especially 
in the definitions. Many new demonstrations of the propositions have been 
given in addition to those of Euclid, in order to bring the subject within the 
comprehension of different capacities. In not a few, while the spirit of the 
demonstration has been preserved, the original verbosity of the Greek has 
been greatly curtailed: while, in the others, it has been altogether replaced 
by a new and better demonstration. To almost the whole of the propositions 
there have been added, especially in the First Six Books, new Corollaries, 
Exercises, and Annotations, thus rendering the additions a short and running 
commentary on the work. Explanations of all difficult terms In the Science 
of Geometry have been given wherever they occur; and a style uf punctua- 
tion in the different sentences of a proposition, and especially in the demon- 
stration, has been adopted, which, it is believedf will be found of the greatest 
advantage to the student 

KEY TO CASSELL'S EUCLID ; containing the Enun- 
ciations of all the Propositions and Corollaries. 82mo, paper 
covers, 4d. • 

CASSELL, PETTBR, & GALPIN, LOTOON AND NEW YORK.> 



CASSELL, 1>ETTER, AND GALtllTS PUBLICATIONS. 

JVIASTERPIECES OF CELEBRATED PAINTERS; 

Or, Casseirs Art Treasures Exhibition. Illustrated with 
upwards of 260 snlendid Engravings ; together with Portraits 
and Critical and BiographicalNotices. Complete in one handsome 
Tolume, in imperial octayo, richly hound in doth, gilt edges, 6s. 

There Is no work of art conducted npon the same plan, and offering the 
luiTne Information and advantages to the art student, the connoisseur, or the 
public, either in our own or any other hingiuigc. No technicalities are used 
-winch require the assistance of a glossary ; no descriptions or criticisms 
introduced 'tvhlch presuppose any knowledge of painting. 

CASSELL'S POPULAR EDUCATOR, complete in Six 
Volumes, crown 4to, price 4s. 6d. each, in cloth hoards ; or in 
Three Double Volumes, price 88. 6d. each. The first 3 vols, of 
the *' Popular Educator '* are published in a cheaper form, price 
8s. each, neatly bound in cloth; or the 8 vols, bound in 1^ 
price 7s. 6d. 

The contents Include a complete Course of Instruction in each of the 
following subjects : — Ancient History— Architecture— Arithmetic — Algebrar^ 
Biography— Botany—Book-keeping— Chemistry— Drawing — English Gram- 
mar — English Comp<writion— French — Geography — Geologry — Geometry — 
German— Oreek — ^Italian — Latin — ^Mathematical Illustrations — Moral Science 
— Music— Natural History— 'Natural Philosophy— Physiology— PenmanshiiH- 
Phonetic Shorthand— Physics— Physical Education— Reading and Elocution 
—Skeleton Maps— Spanish— Theory and Practice of Teaching— Trigonometry. 

CASSELL'S BIBLICAL EDUCATOR, in Weekly Num- 
bers^ price 2d. each, and in Monthly Parts, price 9d. and lid. 
each; or, complete in 2 vols., crown 4to, price 5s. 6d. each, in 
doth boards ; or 2 vols, in 1, lOs. 6d. 

The following subjects form only a portion of the varied and interesting 
Contents of this Work:— Literary History of the Bible— Ancient Versions of 
the Bible — Biblical Chronology — Sacred Topography — Zoology of the 
Hebrews— Minerals of the Bible— Sacred Antiquity of the Jews— Scripture 
Prophecy — Eminent Biblical Scholars of Modem Times — A Course of 
Systematio Theology — Pagan Testimonies to Primitive Christianity— ^ 
Sacred Geography— The Eastern Shepherd and his Flock— Botany of the 
Hebrews, Ac. 

THE YOUTH'S EDUCATOR ; or, Familiar Lessons on 
Natural History, Botany, Human Physiology and Health, 




edges, 93. 

The title of this work has been changed ft-om that of " Child's Educator "— 
tho present being considered more appropriate. It has been designed to place 
in tho hands of tho fo^ng a series of lessons on the most interesting and 
important subjects in an attractive form, divested as much as possible of thoso 
technical dlfficuUicb wfaieh'dp often prove insurmountable ol)fects In the path 
of the young student. . 4-^&rge amount of tho information it contains is 
equally adapted f6r aduUs'; especially that large portion of tho community 
whose opportunities of acquiring knowledge in their youthrwere extremely 
circumscribed' The work is copiously illustrated with numerous well-executed 
Wood Epgravings. 

CASSELIo FETTER, & GALPItT, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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CASSELL, i^ETTEtl, AND GALPIN'S PUBLtCATIOKS. 

O A S S E L L'S 

ILLUSTBAT ED EAMI LY BIBLE. 

Weekly I^ umbers, price Id. ; in Monthly Parts, price 5d. and 
Cd. , Quarterly Sections, price Is. dd. i and in half-yearly Divisions^ 
price 28. 6d. 

Volume 1., from Genesis to I. Samuel inclusive, is now ready. 

Prices :--Neatly bound in cloth boards, gilt back, 73. 6d. ; 
Eandsomely bound in cloth boards, gilt back and sides, 8s. ^ 
Elegantly bound in cloth, bevelled boards, red edges, gilt back and 
sides, 9s. 

THE FAMILl: BIBLE is printed on good paper, and embel- 
lished with the choicest productions of our living artists, repre- 
senting the principal events of Scripture Historv, and with more 
than One Thousand additional Engravings of the Mountains, 
Valleys, and Pldns, the Lakes and Kivers, the Cities, Towns, and 
Villages in '*the Lands of the Bible;** their Plants, Animals, and 
Minerals ; the Manners, Customs, and Arts of their People ; their 
Iluins, Monuments, Coins, Medals, Inscriptions, and other remains 
of Antiquity ;— all accurately drawn, and faithfully engraved, 
expressly to elucidate the Sacred Writings. The Illustrative Notes 
are from the highest and latest authorities, and the Marginal 
Kcfcrcnces have been verj carefully prepared, that the reader may 
not be embarrassed, as is commonly the case, by merely parallel 
words, but have a valuable auxiliary in determining the meaning 
and bearing of the Passage. 

OPINION OF THE PEESS. 

** The first volame of this truly national work now lies before us, and it 
would he difficult to conceive of anything in our modem literature and art to 
be compared with it. Whether we refer to its literary, artiatic, or mechanical 
execution, it is a work of unparalleled interest .... Looking at the 
paper, type, wood-cuts, maps, and the whole getting-up of the work, it is one 
of the marrcls of this marvellous age. The wonder is how it can be pub* 
llshed and sold at such a price ; and it reflects infinite credit on the truly 
enterprising and generous publishers. To ministers, students, and Sunday- 
school teachers, it will bo found of invaluable service; while to the myriads 
of England's people it is a positive boon; neither hall, nor house, nor 
cottage should be without this Bible.*'— 2Vk« Eclectic 



SUPERIOR EDITION 

OF TUB 

ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE, 

BAxidsomcly printed on the finest super-royal 4to paper. 

Part I.* published January 1st, 1861, price Is. To bo com- 
pleted in Thirty Parts, each containing from Twenty to Thirty 
superb Jitupca,yinga, by Artists of the highest eminence. 

CASSfiLL, PETTISR, AND GALPIN, LONDON AND 

NEW Yomc 



